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Close of Volume XXVIII. 


Results of the Late Solar Eclipse. 


, Observations will have the highest value, on 
| the score of fullness and accuracy, whether 


Wir this number closes the. Twenty-eighth We have forborne from lumbering our | the results, on analysis and comparison, shall 


Volume of Frank Lesiie’s ILLusTraTep 
Newsearer. Its record for the half year thus 
marked, sustains the reputation of this popu- 


lar journal as the leading pictorial publication | 
of America. In carrying out the plans that at | 
the commencement of the Volume we inaugu- | 


rated for the elevation of Art in this country, 
and for the general enhancement of the attrac- 


tiveness and interest of the paper, we have | 


been so far successful that we can rely upon 


the appreciation and support of the public, in | 


applying the same principles to the conduct 
of the Volume upon which we are now about 
to enter. Features of pecular interest, both 
pictorial and literary, will be introduced into 
the forthcoming Volume, and several additions 
will be made to the corps of distinguished au- 
thors who contribute to our columns. The ro- 
mance of ‘‘THe Hippen Treasurez,” com- 
menced in this number, is but one of a series 
of thrilling novels that will be produced in the 
course of the year. 








columns with useless details concerning the 
paraphernalia and crude reports connected with 
the eclipse ; and shall defer further reference 
to the matter, till the results of observations 
made by the various parties, at different 
places, shall be compared and analyzed in a 
manner that will show the chief points wherein 
the examinations just made sustain or disprove 


| be found to uphold or demolish opinions or 

| notions founded on former exhibitions of what 

| one of our leading contemporaries styled ‘the 
grand and imposing spectacle.” 

A few important points in the reported ob- 
| servations may, however, be mentioned now. 
| The hope of discovering a planet between the 
' Sun and Mercury was not realized—though 


It may be added ‘that different spectra were 
obtained from different prominences, indicative 
of various chemical qualities in different promi- 
| nences, or, perhaps, only the presence of ‘dif- 

ferent constituents in different parts of the 
| same prominences.” Some of these protuber- 
| ances, rosy-colored and flame-like, are esti- 
| mated to extend between forty and fifty thou- 

sand miles outside of the solar disk. Indeed, it 
|is said that the observations made by Profes- 
| sor Rogers, so far from completely confirming 





the theories founded on phenomena noticed on | Professor Newcomb and others, with powerful | the deductions concerning the protuberances 


former occasions. The favorable state of the 


telescopes, during the solar obscuration, swept 


when observed by Europeans during last year’s 


weather over such an extended field of observa- | the whole space where such a planet was sus- | eclipse, seem to revive the question about their 


tion—at least, between the Atlantic Coast and 
the Upper Missouri, for we have not yet heard 
from the party stationed at Behring Strait—fur- 
nished excellent opportunity for examination, 
especially in photography and _ spectro- 
scopy, which gave unusual facilities for the 
purpose, 


| pected to exist. The spectroscopic observa- 
| tions by Dr. Peters and Professor Harkness 
| are said to have been ‘eminently successful,” 
though they do not wholly confirm the state- 
ments of European astronomers, who observed 


| the eclipse of 1868, respecting the incandes- | 


cence, or the extent of incandescence, in the re- 


nature and structure, which had been consid- 

|ered definitely settled. Increased attention 

| will therefore be turned toward observations on 

| these interesting matters on the next recur- 
| rence of a solar eclipse. 

Whatever progress may be made in solar dis- 

| covery on such occasions, the public attention 


And, as the National Observatory, the Coast | markable prominences, commonly called pro- | excited by the efforts has salutary effect in 


Survey, the Naval Academy, Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, etc., put in the field abundant and 
zealous observers, the results of the combined 


| tuberances, outside of the solar disk, as seen 
| during the very brief period of the complete 
| obscuration of that disk by the moon. 
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‘arousing multitudes, usually too much en- 
| grossed by earthly cares, to bestow some 


| 
| thought on the phenomena of the heavens. 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S VISIT TO THEE WHITE MOUNTAINS, N, H.—THE ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON BY THE MOUNTAIN RAILROAD—THE PRESIDENT SMOKES HIS CIGAR ON THE SUMMIT 
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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
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A SPLENDID ROMANCE. 


In this issue of the Inuusrrarzep News- 
PAPER the first installment of a new and exceedingly 
interesting story, from the pen of Epwarp S. ELLIs, 
entitled 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE, 
is be published. 

This splendidly-written romance, replete with incl- 
dents of the most startling character, graphically de- 
scribed, cannot fail to elicit the sympathy of the 
reader in the fortunes of the leading characters, and 
in the artistic unfoldment of a plot that is as original 
as it is intricate. 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
is founded on facts notorious to many persons resid- 
ing in the State of New York, and, in reality, is rather 
8 vivid relation of events which happened a few years 
ago, than a mere work of the imagination. Its facts 
ere sensational in the highest degree, and naturally 
so. In the course of the narration much crime, of a 
dark and hideous character, the work of desperate 
men, is brought to light. Particularly is this the case 
with the celebrated gang of highwaymen, led by the 
brothers Mulligan, who were the terror of those who 
passed over the Erie Railroad in the vicinity of Corn- 
ing, between the years 1864 and 1867. 

The story of 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
opens with a life-like description of the robbery of the 
Ughtning express train, which happened just before 
the capture of some of the members, and breaking up 
of the gang, and tells us how the cars were thrown off 
the track, the guard of the United States mail shot to 
death, and the stripping the safe of the Adains Ex- 
press Company, of gold, jewelry and other property, to 
the value of sixty thousand dollars. Indeed, from 
the opening to the closing chapter, 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
will be found deeply absorbing. We hesitate not to 
pronounce it the finest romance of its class that has 
been written in many years, We ask for its opening 
chapters an attentive perusal, satisfied that those who 
commence will not fail, with a feeling of unusual in- 
terest, to follow it to the end. 








The Attempt to Censure John Quincy 
Adams by the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Second Paper. 
BY SENAZOR HENRY WILSON, OF MASS. 


Ow the 14th of January, 1842, Mr. Adams 
having the floor for the presentation of peti- 
tions, said, ‘‘I hold in my hand the petition ot 
Benjamin Emerson and forty-five other citizens 
of Haverhill, of Massachusetts, praying Con- 
gress to adopt immediate measures for the 
peaceful dissolution of the union of these 
States.” Hardly had these words fallen from 
his lips when several slaveholding members, 
many of them then known and since proved to 
be disunionists, clamorously demanded leave to 
speak. Mr. Adams, however, still having the 
floor, moved a reference of the petition toa 
select committee of nine members, with instruc- 
tions to report an answer to the petitioners, 
showing the reason why their prayer could not 
be granted. From all parts of the hall came 
vehement and passionate demands for the 
floor, which was given to Mr. Hopkins, of Vir- 
ginia, who inquired of the Speaker if it would 
be in order to burn the petition in the pres- 
ence of the House. Mr. Wise, of Virginia, in- 
quired if it would be in order to present a re- 
solution of censure ; and such a resolution was 
offered by Mr. Gilmer, of the same State, Mr. 
Adams expressed the hope that the petition 
would be received and debated, and that he 
might have an opportunity of defending his 
own action in the premises. On the adjourn- 
ment of the House, notice was given that the 
members from the slave States would holda 
meeting that evening for consultation. At 
that meeting it was agreed, as Gilmer was a 
Democrat, that Thomas F. Marshall, a Whig 
from Kentucky, a brilliant speaker, of whose 
future career high expectations were enter- 
tained, should be selected as the leader in this 
work of censure. 

While this conclave were making prepara- 
tion for the trial, a few members of the House, 
and others, assemblJed at the room of Mr. Gid- 
dings, in Mr. Adams’s behalf. Joshua Leavitt, 
of Massachusetts, and Theodore Wild, among 
theablestand most effective advocates of Eman- 
cipation, being present, were commissioned 
to call on Mr. Adams and tender any assist- 
ance in the power of those there assembled to 
render. The venerable statesman expressed 
his most profound gratitude for this offer of 
friendly aid. All the assistance he requested, 
however, was the examination of certain points 
in authorities, a list of which he gave them. 
This task was of course performed with alacrity, 
end Mr. Adams found his desk the next morn- 





ing covered with volumes ready for immediate 
use. 

After the reading of the journal, on the 25th, 
Mr. Marshall submitted three resolutions as 
an amendment to those of Mr. Gilmer; in 
which it was set forth that the conduct of Mr. 
Adams might be held to merit expulsion ; that 
the House deemed it an act of mercy and 
grace when it only inflicted upon him the se- 
verest censure for what was so unworthy of his 
past relations to the State, and his present po- 
sition ; and that this they did for the main- 
tenance of their purity and dignity ; and for 
the rest, they turned him over to his own con- 
science and the indignation of all American 
citizens. Marshall evidently entered upon his 
work with enthusiasm and zeal, heart and 
hope. He was an orator of rare gifts, though 
ambitious, egotistical and of unbalanced judg- 
ment, Like too many, however, thus gener- 
ously endowed, the fulfillment did not answer 
his early promise. He became the victim of 
intemperate habits; and though through 
the persuasive influence of the late Gov- 
ernor Briggs of Massachusetts, then a mem- 
ber of the House, he reformed for a few 
months, he soon relapsed and became an utter 
wreck, When he arose to speak on this oc- 
easion, the galleries were thronged and the 
House filled with privileged persons. He 
spoke with so much eloquence and force, that 
Mr. Adams’s enemies were very much elated 
and his friends correspondingly depressed. 

When Mr. Marshall closed, the venerable 
statesman arose and asked the Clerk to read 
the first paragraph of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which declares, when any form of 
government becomes destructive of its proper 
ends, it is the right, or daty, of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and reorganize its powers 
in such forms as shall to them appear best 
qualified to secure their interest and happi- 
ness. He then proceeded to maintain that the 
people had a right to reform abuses and bring 
government back to the performance of duties 
for which it was instituted. He declared that 
they had a right to ask Congress to do what 
they regarded its duty, and it belonged to 
Congress, if it could not grant the request, to 
give the reasons why their prayer should not 
be granted. He charged that the people were 
oppressed by the denial of the right to petition 
and the suppression of the freedom of debate. 
He charged upon the South the purpose to 
deny the rights of Habeas Corpus and trial by 
jury, and also the determination to force sla- 
very upon the free States. He emphatically de- 
clared that, if the rights of the people were to 
be taken away bya coalition between Southern 
slaveholders and the Northern Democracy, it 
was time for them to arise and reassert them. 
Having asked for more time in which to pre- 
pare his defense, Mr. Horace Everett, of Ver- 
mont, moved a postponement of the subject 
for two weeks, for that purpose. 

Mr. Wise then took the floor, and spoke at 
great length, and with much acrimony of feel- 
ing and language. He charged Mr. Adams 
with a purpose to conspire with British aboli- 
tionists to destroy the Union. He bitterly de- 
nounced him for saying that, in case of insur- 
rection, the President might, if necessary to 
restore peace, emancipate the slaves. Sup- 
porting Mr. Tyler against the great body of 
the Whigs, in and out of Congress, he called 
upon the Democratic party to put down aboli- 
tionism, declaring, if slavery were abolished, 
the great democratic principle of equality 
among men would be destroyed. 

Mr. Adams replied to the bitter and violent 
assault of Wise with terrible severity. Allud- 
ing to his connection as a second of Graves 
with the duel in which Mr. Cilley was killed, 
he said that Wise had come into that hall, a 
few years since, “with his hands dripping 
with human gore, a blotch of human blood 
upon his face.” Turning from Mr. Wise, he 
then addressed himself to the task of replying 
to Mr. Marshall, especially to the charge of 
high treason which he had preferred. He 
thanked God that the Constitution of the 
United States had defined treason, and that it 
was not left for the ‘‘puny mind” of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to define that crime. 
He said that, were he Marshall’s father, he 
would “advise him to return to Kentucky, 
and take his place in some law school, and 
commence the study of that profession he has 
disgraced.” Nor was he contented in the 
simple defense. He proceeded to arraign the 
slaveholders, and, though not technically an 
abolitionist, he opened an aggressive warfare 
on the champions of slavery. 

The resolution of censure was opposed by Mr. 
Underwood, a Whig member from Kentucky, 
who emphatically condemned all rules denomi- 
nated ‘‘gag laws.” Mr. Arnold, a Whig mem- 
ber from Tennessee, sustained Mr. Adams, and 
denounced the 2ist Rule as a violation of the 
Constitution. Mr. Betts, of Virginia, bravely 
came to the rescue, supported by Mr. Adams, 
and referred to the fact that, a few years be- 
fore, Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, had drawn 
up resolutions for the dissolution of the 
Union, and had sought for an opportanity to 
present them. Mr. Gilmer offered to with- 
draw the resolution of censure, if Mr. Adams 


would withdraw the petition. He sternly re- 





fused, however, declaring he would not violate 
his sense of duty to obtain the favor or for- 
bearance of the House. Mr. Marshall again 
addressed the House, and called for the pre- 
vious question. But Mr. Adams demanded 
the floor, obtained it, and proceeded in his 
defense. In his remarks, he again took the 
aggressive, and assailed with great force and 
effect slavery and the slave power. Mr. San- 
ders, of North Carolina, called him to order ; 
but the Speaker decided that he was in order ; 
and, though an appeal was taken, the decision 
of the Chair was sustained. 

The next day Mr. Merriwether, of Georgia, 
remarking that ten or twelve days had already 
been taken up in the trial, wished to know 
how much more time Mr. Adams expected to 
occupy in his defense. He replied that he was 
not responsible for the time occupied in this 
trial. Reminding the House that, in the cele- 
brated trial of Warren Hastings, Mr. Burke 
occupied so. 16 months in a single speech, he 
expressed the opinion that he could “ close in 
ninety days.” On motion of Mr. Botts, the 
resolutions of censure were laid on the table 
by a majority of thirteen. Mr. Adams’s friends 
were, of course, proud of the good and gallant 
fight their champion had made, and greatly 
elated at the signal victory which crowned it. 
On the other hand, his enemies, baffled, de- 
feated, and humiliated, felt that, for once at 
least, Slavery had lost, and Freedom had won. 








ANCELICA. 


Farr is my love, so fair, 
I shudder with the sense 

Of what a light the world would lose 
Could she go hence. 


Sweet is my love, so sweet, 
The leaves that, fold on fold, 
Swathe up the odors of the rose, 
Less sweetness hold. 


True is my love, so true; 
Her heart is mine alone, 
The music of its rhythmic beat 
Throbs through my own. 


Dear is my love, so dear, 
If I but hear her name, 

My eyes with tears of rapture swim, 
My cheek is flame. 


Spare her, immortals, spare, 
Till all our days are done— 
Your heaven is full of angel forms, 
Mine holds but one. 








THE MAINWARING MURDER. 


(Concluded). 


BY MRS, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





MEANWHILE the counsel for the defense had 
their own detectives actively employed in dis- 
covering the nature of the testimony that was 
to be offered on the other side. A portion of 
this testimony, when they became acquainted 
with it, they had no doubt about being able to 
break down ; another portion came from 80 re- 
spectable a source that it were much better 
that it should not be heard in court, for, were 
it heard, it would produce such an effect that 
flat contradiction would hardly be able to do 
away with it, and the counsel immediately set 
their wits at work to prevent its introduction, 
even though it was notably false and could be 
utterly disproved. So much was due to this 
disturbing influence of public impressions. 

This latter testimony was that of a woman 
who declared that, on the night of Mr. Dewy’s 
murder, as she came out of the prayer-meeting 
at the Baptist vestry, she had lost her bracelet, 
and had there been assisted in her search for 
it by Mr. Dewy with his lantern, while his com- 
panion stood awaiting him on the curbstone. 
And on being taken lately to the prison and 
there shown the face of Charles Harris in his 
cell, this wi n had identified him beyond a 
doubt in own mind as the companion of 
Dewy on tha® night. 

This seemed to be something incontrovert- 
ible, and i€ was certainly terribly damaging. 
But the junior counsel was a man of infinite re- 
source, ope looking into the depths of his 
memory a fact which every one else, in the 
fumes of haste and eagerness, appeared to have 
forgotten—he remembered that the woman who 
had really dropped her bracelet before the steps 
of the Baptist vestry, and had been assisted to 
look for it by Mr. Dewy, had died and had been 
buried within a very short time after the mur- 
der became matter for conversation and for hor- 
ror. 

The second woman then was a pretender; 
there could be no doubt about that. The junior 
counsel resolved to make her a visit, and, if it 
were possible, intimidate her out of her false- 
hood. In that visit he alighted on one of the 
most curious facts in all the annals of juris- 
prudence—a person about to take a false oath 
as to a point of personal experience, yet believ- 
ing it absolute truth—swearing to an ocrur- 
rence which never had occurred, and all with- 
out a doubt—a person whose nervous sensibil- 
ities had been so impressed by the recital of a 
scene, long ago, that now, in recollecting it, 
she had cofme to regard herself as a veritable 
actor in that scene. 

This person he found to be, upon inquiry 
previous to his visit, a kind, good woman, very 
much respected, a member of the Church, well 
known for her charities and virtues, adding the 
weight of her character to the weight of her 
statements. Had she testified, plainly it would 
have needed the voice of an archangel himseif 
to destroy the effect of that testimony on the 








minds of any jury sworn out of 
about. = oo 


On being shown into this extraordi 
son’s presence—and she is absolutely no fiction 
~—the junior counsel frankly said that he was 
employed in behaif of Charles Harris, whom 
she had recently seen in prison, and that he 
wished to ask her a few questions, to which he 
begged her to reply. 

“If I may,” she said, lifting her white-liddea 
and somewhat heavy eyes. 

“Certainly you may,” he answered her, “ for 
be assured, as a gentleman, I shall ask you 
nothing concerning which you cannot honor- 
ably satisfy me. You were in Mainwaring, you 
believe, on the night of Mr. Dewy’s murder, six 
years ago?” 

“T was, sir.” 

“You lost your bracelet that night t” 

“T did.” 

“Tn front of the P-»tist vestry ” 

“On the sidewalk ...cre.” 

Mr Dewy assisted you in your search for the 
bracelet ”” 

* Yes.” 

* Another man accompanied him ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Do you know who the man was?” 

‘Tt was Charles Harris.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T must have. been a little surprised at bis 
rendering us no assistance ; for I glanced up at 
his face, and the face I saw in the prison the 
other day was the same.” 

“ A single glance you gave at that time ?” 

“Perhaps so. I cannot recollect. I only 
know that the two faces are the same.” 

“Pause @ moment,” said the junior counsel, 
solemnly. ‘* Remember how fallible and liable 
to mistake we allare. Remember that the life 
of a young man, and, as I believe, a thoroughly 
innocent one, hangs upon your word, and tLen 
tell me deliberately if you are sure that those 
two faces are the same ?” 

She paused, as he bade her; but presently 
looked upcalmly: ‘They are the same,” she 
said. 

“T am much obliged to you,” said the lawyer. 
* And now, in return for your civility, I will do 
you aservice. You are too much respected in 
Mainwaring to hazard your reputation by golag 
into court and perjuring yourself, as you will de 
by making this statement there.” 

“What, sir?” she exclaimed, with the blood 
mantling her forehead. 

* And I advise you, in a friendly manner ”"— 
taking no notice of her interruption—* not to 
be beguiled into making oath to any such re- 
cital as this, for it will be a false oath.” 

“A false oath!” she cried, springing from 
her seat, and then silencing herself, from chok- 
ing for want of words. 

“*T see, madame, by your horror,” said the 
junior counsel then, “that you understand per- 
fectly the religious nature of anoath, Itisa 
sort of sacrament, not to be entered into 
lightly any more than the eating of sacra- 
mental bread—an act between you and your 
Maker. Now—pray be seated and listen to 
reason ; I am not here to insult you—now let 
me convince you how utterly mistaken you are 
in the matter. I do not doubt you are sure of 
the truth of what you state. It is a singular 
psychological fact that you should be. But it is 
nevertheless true that you were not in Main- 
waring on the night of Mr. Dewy’s murder, you 
lost no bracelét that night in front of the Bap- 
list vestry, therefore of course Mr. Dewy assisted 
you in no search for one, and you never saw 
Charles Harris till you saw him the other day 
in prison.” 

‘This is insolence, sir!” she cried, her eyes 
lighting up; and she moved toward the bell. 
‘* You must leave the house instantly !” 

“One moment,” he replied, intercepting her, 
and leading her again to her chair, ‘It is no 
occasion for passion. Not to listen to mo must 
injure yourself fuil as much as my client. I 
have here a few proofs of what I say, which it 
is necessary you should see ; and if you refuse 
to look at them now, I shall be abie by means 
of them to destroy your evidence in court, and 
crush your character beyond redemption.” 

His earnest manner awed her perhaps. She 
sat sill, very white, and controlling herself to 
be quiet, and awaited what more he had to say. 

‘ T suppose you are aware that Mr. Dewy was 
murdered on the night of the twenty-ninth of 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-four?” asked 
the junior counsel then. 

“The twenty-ninth of June,” she responded, 
her angry tone by no means gone, “ eighteen 
hundred and forty-four.” 

‘“‘ Where were you on that night ?” 

“In Mainwaring, as I have told you!” she 
answered again, hotly. 

“Indeed you were not. You were in the 
town of Bury, where your father owned the 
Highland Farm. Was not that so?” 

“My father owned that farm there, certainly,” 
she said, a little more reflectively. 

*“T cannot blame you fof the disturbance you 
manifest,” remarked the junior counsel. “It 
would perhaps annoy any one to find themselves 
so totally mistaken on a point involving life and 
death. But you will, I think, be less and less 
vexed at the circumstance as I proceed, and 
you find it one of the means of saving an inno- 
cent person from the hangman. I have here, 
as I said, certain papers. One is the deed of 
sale of the Highland Farm, the others are affi- 
davits of witnesses to the following effect: As 
it so chances, your father sold the Highland 
Farm, subject to your mother’s right of dower ; 
and your mother, with the younger children, 
removed into Mainwaring, where a house was 
partially prepared for them. You and your father 
remained at the Highland Farm in Bury that 
night and the next one, that everything there 
might be left in order—a neighbor's daughter 
coming to keep you company on the first night. 
Here is her sworn statement to that. Like many 
another farmer’s daughter, she kept a little 
pocket-diary of the weather and the day’s chief 
events, but, without the diary, she would re- 
member it, she tells me, by the incident of the 
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great dog's growling in the dark, and howling 
to be admitted into your room, and, when there, 
springing out through the half-open window, 
and darting down the road furiously. Do you 
recall it ?” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure I do,” she answered, 
still on the defensive. ‘‘ And what of it? That 
was before I left Bury at all.” 

“‘ That,” said the junior counsel, “‘ was on the 
night of the twenty-ninth of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-four. Possibly at the very 
moment that the murderer of Mr. Dewy was 
spinning down the turnpike in his wagon. So, 
being in Bury that night, it was impossible 
that you should have been in Mainwaring, be- 
cause one cannot be in two places at the same 
time, The next day was the thirtieth: you 
were still in Bury, on the Highland Farm, dis- 
patching the teams with the remaining furni- 
ture, and superintending the house-cleaning. 
Here are the receipts of the teamsters, dated 
the thirtieth of June. You passed that night 
with a friend—her affidavit. On the first of 
July the deed tor sale of the farm was signed 
by your father, and witnessed by you, still in 
Bury. There is your signature. Can you 
deny it?” 

“T suppose it must be,” she answered, as she 
looked at the paper. ‘ Indeed I am sure it is, 
for I remember now how the pen spluttered, 
and here are the marks. But the mistake is in 
the date.” 

“That is impossible in a legal paper. The 
deed was registered on the same day. On the 
first, then, you came to Mainwaring—— ” 

“ey cannot imagine any reason in all this 
mystification !” she exclaimed. 

“ On the first you came to Mainwaring. Had 
you ever been in the town before ?” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“ Have you ever been back at Bury since you 
came here !” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“You see, then, that as you had never been 
in Matnwaring before you left Bury, and as you 
have never been in Bury since you teft it, 
and as you were in Bury on the first of July, 
by your own signature—you could net have 
been in Mainwaring on the night of Mr. Dewy’s 
murder, which took place previous to tue 
first.” 

“There is some egregious mistake in all this, 
sir,” said the lady, after a little silence, in 
which her lips had been growing ashy and stiff. 
“T must believe my own eyes. I know what I 
eaw.” 

** Not by any means. No manner of mistake. 
These documents are things which can neither 
lie nor be deceived. When you arrived here, 
you were worn’ out with your exertions in 
breaking up the life at Highland Farm, and spar- 
ing fatigue to your mother. The town was ina 
ferment with the news of the murder. You 
caught the excitement, and at the same time 
you heard the story of the woman and her 
bracelet. You were immediately taken down 
with fever. Is that so” 

“JT did have a fever shortly after I came 
here.” 

“And in your delirium you fastened the 
story upon yourself, and there has been no one 
to contradict or undeceive you in ali the time, 
as the real woman has been dead these five 
years. You see it all now ?” 

She did not reply at once; but she pressed 
her hands upon her temples as if confusion 
could go no further. 

“You are very plausible,” she said, then. 
“But I cannot admit your conclusion.” 

She had been walking up and down the room 
since he ceased speaking, and suddenly she 
wheeled upon him, and cried out that she was 
the victim of a conspiracy. 

‘“* Very well, madame,” said the junior coun- 
sel, rising to go. “Consult with whom you 
please, and make up your mind about that. I 
give you achance of safety. If you persist in 
coming into court with your statement, my 
duty to my client will reqaire me to bring 
against you an action for perjury, and I shall 
ruin you. Understand me, ruin you !” 

The woman never admitted her error, but 
the end of it was that she was not brought for- 
ward to testify on the trial, and that was all 
that was absolutely necessary in the matter. 

The other damaging testimony was that of a 
pretended servant, who testified that on the 
night of the twenty-ninth of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, while she was living at 
service in the family of Mr. James Harris, that 
personage drove home in the gray of the morn- 
ing, just as she and Mrs, Harris had risen to go 
about their work. He brushed by them hur- 


riealy, and went up to his room, where, appa- 
rently, he changed his clothing, as presently he 
threw a garment over the banisters, and called 


out to his wife to attend to it, and Mrs. Harris 
took it and washed it out herself, but not be- 
fore the servant saw that it had been soaked in 
blood ; the theory of this being, of course, that 
the stains came upon the apparel by means of 
the assistance which James Harris rendered to 
his brother Charles. 

How, when the prosecution had begun in a 
professed desire to elicit truth, such a witness 
came to be used, is a mystery that perhaps their 
conniving lawyers knew more about than the 
vigilance committee themselves did. But they 
must certainly have relied largely on the cre- 
dulity of human nature when they begged it to 
believe that gentlemen who are in the habit of 
eommitting murders, are also in the habit of 
throwing over the banisters, in open sight of 
all, their garments soaked in the blood of their 
victims. 

This woman had never lived in James Har- 
ris’s family at all ; for his family at that date had 
hever employed a servant. The unfortunate 
thing about it was, that the prosecution had al- 
ready been able to prove, by competent wit- 
nesses, that James Harris had been away from 
home on tliat night, and had returned at an 
early hour on the next morning. But this wo- 
man, mereover, had not taken the precaution 
even to ascertain correctly anything about the 
tenement in which James Harris at that time 


resided ; it would have been perhaps a little 
difficult to ascertain by herself, and very dan- 
gerous for her to inquire about, as the house 
had been burned down long ago. As the coun- 
sel for the defense, perceiving their advantage, 
proceeded to demonstrate, by her replies, her 
total ignorance of the premises, the woman 
grew desperate, and soon was ready to swear to 
apything. 

‘* You say that you have lived in the employ 
of Mrs. James Harris ?” said the counsel. ‘‘ Does 
she look like a woman to abet her husband in 
a crime? Please to describe her personal ap- 
pearance,” he added, as the witness hesitated. 

“She is a middling sort of woman,” said the 
pseudo-servant, “if I remember right. Not 
very dark, nor very light.” 

Mrs. Harris, who sat on a bench with several 
other women in the courthouse, had been in 
her youth a brilliant blonde, and the white face 
out of which she looked at her husband now 
was almost as fair as alabaster is. 

‘““What color were the eyes of Mrs. Harris ?” 
asked the senior counsel. 

“T am sure I couldn’t say, sir,” answered 
the witness, “‘Workingpeople don’t pay much 
heed to such things.” 

“Can you give no idea?” 

‘* Well—darkish, I should say.” 

They were great blue eyes that were fast- 
ened on the first prisoners face without a 
waver, prominent and pale eyes. 

“* Darkish ?” repeated the counsel. “ Should 
you know Mrs. Harris if you saw her, do you 
think ?” turning and looking at the door as if 
expecting her appearance at the word. 

“Oh, yes, sir, certainly.” 

‘Ts she in court ?” 

The witness gazed about. 

“T don’t see her,” she said. 

‘7s she on this bench ?” gaid the senior coun- 
sel, leaving his place and passing behind the 
bench on which the several women sat—Mrs. 
Harris having previously been warned to look 
as unconcerned as possible in such event. 

‘*]—think not,” said the witness, after study- 
ing the face of the counsel a much longer time 
than the faces of the women. 

*“ Are you sure that this is not Mrs. Harris ?” 
he asked, then laying his hand on the shoulder 
of the pale-eyed blonde, 

The witness lingered and stammered. 

“T don’t think it can be,” she said, at length. 
“Tf it is, she has changed very much.” 

‘Press her there, Curtis,” whispered the 
junior counsel, in a stage whisper, intended for 
the witness to hear, ‘Press her hard. She'll 
swear it is!” 

The witness heard, as he meant she should, 
and took her cue all wrong. 

“ Are you positive as to whether this is Mrs. 
Harris or not ?” asked the senior counsel. 

“JT a sure that it is not,” the witness said, 
triumphantly. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,” said the senior 
counsel, ‘‘ this is Mrs. Harris, on whose shoulder 
my hand lies, tair-skinned and light-eyed, and 
not middiing or darkish, as you will observe, 
moreover. I do not think I need to say an- 
other word in order to make it plain to you that 
that woman who swears away the lives of men 
is lying, and has been lying from the first mo- 
ment she mounted that stand.” 

There was one other point, of which the de- 
fense took notice. On the theory of the com- 
mission of the murder by the brothers Harris, 
the motive alleged was robbery; nd it was 
particularly sought to be proved that a certain 
thousand dollar bill, which it was known that 
Dewy carried about him, had never made its 
appearance, although the bank which had is- 
sued it had wound up its affairs. Curious as 
that is, it never has made its appearance to this 
day. The counsel believed that Dewy had 
changed it for smaller bills shortiy before his 
death ; but they were unable to certify the fact 
with exactitude—and many a sturdy New Hamp- 
shire farmer keeps his eyes on the lookout for 
that bill to-day. But whatthe counsel did at- 
tempt to prove was, that George Dewy had not 
been robbed at all. It was admitted that one 
pocket of his nether garments had been par- 
tially turned ins.de out ; but only partially ; for 
it was a very deep pocket, and in the bottom 
of it had been found his wallet, containing a 
couple of thousand dollars in twenty bills or 
more. But the old adage that there are none 
so blind as those that won’t see, applies in full 
force here ; for such was the infatuation upon 
this point, that every one refused to believe 
that the murderer had not possessed himself of 
as much more, this failing to attract his atten- 
tion, or something frightening him from his 
prey before he had succeeded in quite strip- 
ping it. 

Nevertheless, the course of the trial served 
to soften the turgid and inflamed condition of 
the genera) mind ; and no one was very much 
surprised when, after a protracted session, the 
jury failed to agree, and the prisoners were 
subsequently discharged. James and Hiram 
Harris still drive their teams from village to 
village among the hills, and still receive the 
accounts of their subordinates acting for them 
in other regions, prosperous, but greatly altered 
men ; while Charles Harris, with hair that had 
grown gray in his absence, returned to his busi- 
ness and to Lawrence, where he was to have 
been received with an ovation, which, however, 
he declined ; and he lives there still, an hon- 
ored and worthy citizen, to whom every one 
strives to atone for the injury which he suffered 
through misled public opinion some years ago. 

Here the judicial record of the Mainwaring 
murder ends, and its public one as well. The 
vigilance commiitee, though still retaining their 
organization, for aught I know to the contrary, 
subsided, and became quiescent at this point. 
Unless this narrative should be considered a de- 
mand for them, no one has yet claimed the 
proffered rewards ; no more arrests have been 
made; and the affair has gradually come to be 
regarded as one of those sad mysteries which 
Providence alone can penetrate and deal with ; 
and murderers have felt an immunity in that 





neighborhood, whieh absence of detection has 





seldom afforded them elsewhere. Only now 
and then some old woman tells the tale by the 
chimney-side, and her listeners shudder to think 
that the wretch who did the deed, if age or 
death has not laid hands upon him, is still at 
large among them. 

At least a dozen years had passed, end 
memory of George Dewy and Carruth Cartter 
and the Harris brothers had almost faded from 
mind, and they themselves, in reJation to the 
event that joined their names, had become 
mere mythical beings, when one day another 
terrible murder was cried in the papers, more 
revolting than words need to tell; and on the 
supposed criminal of this affair being brought 
into court, and asked by the judge if he had 
chosen counsel, he looked about him, and se- 
lected the person whom we have indicated in 
the previous paragraphs as the junior counsel, 
a man then in the zenith of great forensic fame. 

The junior counsel would have been glad to 
escape so disagreeable a duty, but as accept- 
ance of suck charge is one of the courtesies of 
the bar, he straightway went about preparing 
such defense as there might be, and with the 
best of his ability. 

The prisoner in this case, he found, had set 
up an alibi, and one on which he prided himself 
greatly ; it was, however, a very clumsy ar- 
rangement, and the counsel disposed of it ina 
breath. There was one peculiarity about it, 
though—that, without being so simple and 
skillful, it resembled strongly the alibi which 
had allowed Carruth Cartter to go scot-free of 
all investigation, some years since, consisting, 
as in that one, of a letter postmarked in Provi- 
dence on the day of the crime’s commission, a 
hundred miles away or more. The counsel, 
who never suffered anything to escape him, re- 
marked casually upon this coincidence to the 
prisoner. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the latter, with a 
chuckle, “that’s where I found it. Carruth’s 
an uncle of mine, you know. That served him 
@ good turn, didn’t it? Ever found out who 
put up that job ?” 

“No,” said the counsel; “that secret has 
been well kept.” 

“Twas a great thing, wasn’t it? A great 
thing!” And the villain repeated his assevera- 
tion with gusto, as though, after Doctor 
Quincey’s notion, he was considering murder as 
a fine art. 

“‘Very well,” said the counsel. “ That alibi 
may have served Carruth, but this one can’t 
serve you, for it won’t stand so long as a nine- 
pin. You have been traced too well. The 
thing with which you are charged, you did. 
And the only plea that can save your neck is 
the plea of insanity.” 

But Mr. Daniel Cartter, by some freak of na- 
ture, would have none of it ; he preferred to be 
considered a monster rather than a maniac. 
And the counsel left him to come to a better 
agreement in the matter. 

Having represented to the sheriff that he 
could not hold any long consultation with this 
prisoner in his cell, as that was noisome, and 
though that did not disturb the comfort of its 
constant occupant, it was impossible for a per- 
son of more lively nerves to endure—when the 
junior counsel next visited Mr. Daniel Cartter 
he found him in the old debtors’ prison, at the 
top of the building, where, in expectation of 
his guest’s arrival, he was attempting a toilet, 
being even then engaged in shaving himself. 
Carefully wiping his razor as he took his seat, 
he laid it, still open, on the table between 
them, whiie the door was being locked on the 
outside, and the turnkey’s heavy tread went 
down the stairs. 

“Now,” said the counsel, “if you want me 
to help you, tell me all about it.” 

“Well,” said Cartter, “must is must, and I 
suppose it’s all on the square. Fact is, I did it. 
And I ain’t ashamed to own it either. And as 
to spoiling it by declaring I was crazy, that’s 
too infernal bad. You want the whole story ?” 

And thereupon he proceeded to relate that, 
having become, as he expressed it, bedeviled 
by a woman in the hotel where he worked, he 
determined to put his wife and children out of 
the way, the better to effect a union with his 
enslaver. Accordingly he gave out that he 
was going to Providence, but really went, on 
an earlier train, to Burlington, getting off at a 
crossing after dark, and walking into the town 
and into his wife’s house, where he was wel- 
comed warmly. In the night he rose, and laid 
upon the table a scrap of writing he had 
brought, purporting to be in his wife’s hand, 
and saying she was tired of life—not remem- 
bering that, unfortunately-for him, every one 
knew that his wife could neither read nor 
write. Thereupon he went about his butcher- 
ing. The details of the whole dreadful action 
were too shocking to be dwelt upon ; how the 
first thrust missed, and her cries awoke the 
children, whom he found it necessary to dis- 
patch before returning to finish her. But he 
gloated over these details with a fiendish relish. 
He did not suffer the minutest one of them to 
escape recollection; his fancy warmed as he 
went on ; he told how he went about the cham- 
ber with his feet dabbled in the warm blood ; 
what a thrill the first spurt of it gave him ; his 
breath grew hot, his eyes were burning like a 
beast’s, and the counsel suddenly felt that at 
any moment this man’s mind might be abso- 
lutely maddened by its thirst for blood, and its 
reveling in the memory of it; and all the time 
the razor was lying open on the table there be- 
tween them. Disgusted and sickened by the 
atrocities, the indignant counsel had been se- 
cretly more than pleased to fancy that his 
ablest argument could never save this wretch ; 
but he half begun to fear that he was wrong, 
and that madness was no artifice, but a reality. 
Touch the razor he dared not; it was a confes- 
sion of fear, and therefore of powerlessness ; 
he was locked in here with this brute, who 
once had tasted blood, and had now the rage 
on him again ; there was no one to hear him if 
he halloed never so loudly, and the dark was 
falling round him ; one last ray, refracted from 





@ vane, fell on the glittering edge of the razor, 








and into the red glare of the prisoner's eye af 
be bent forward toward him, and rioted in bis 
recital. Acctistomed as he was to scenes of 
danger and distress, so that he had thought 
himself hardened against any access of fear, 
this fvae the longest liour in that great lawyer's 
life ; but ad he had, before long, the pieasure 
ot seeing this client of hts handsomely —— 
as he said, he felt that that well wiped out o 
scores and old scares together. 

Suddenly all these tremors of the junior 
counsel's ran into one chill, and then expanded 
in a glorious warmth—divine curiosity had 
come to his relief. Cartter was telling how his 
wife threw up her hands to grasp the knife, 
when it came upon the counsel, as if in an 
electric flash of inspiration, tliat he had heard 
the like of that before—that was the self-same 
way in which George Dewy’s bands had been 
gashed. 

“It was @ shoe-knife,” said the ereature. “TI 
had ground it down to ¢ point, and then had 
sharpened the blade, back and front, so that 
‘twas nothing but an edge ; it couldn't help but 
cut, you see ; flesh was no more hindrance to 
it than the air would be; it cut eo clean that 
for a minute the blood did not know what had 
happened enough to follow it !” 

The attorney could’ not control the shiver 
that coursed through him. 

‘“‘ And that was all the weapon you had?” 

“Ali l had. I pricked——” 

“You stabbed your victim 

“ That’s an ugly word. My wife.” 

“Your wife, in the side of the throat, with 
that, bringing the knife forward so as to tear 
out the windpipe, and so prevent all noise ?” 

“‘That’s it, exactly,” with a glance of admira- 
tion. “But it takes a little sleight-of-hand, you 
see, and I missed—just as——” 

“ahaha!” said the junior counsel, thought 
fully. “Now, sir, be so kind as to tell me 
where you learned that trick !” 

“That ?” answered the prisoner, turning his 
head with quick suspicion as the turnkey’s iron 
grated in the lock. ‘I learned it a long while 
ago. That trick served Carruth well in the 
great Mainwaring Murder.” 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Cuban Revolution. 


The events of the Cuban revolution continue to far 
nish sanguinary and exciting details to the news 
papers, One of the latest contests was that which 
took place between a column of Spanish troops re- 
turning from Manati, and a body of patriot soldiers, 
under General Vicenti Garcia. Cne hundred prisoners 
were taken by the Cubans, and General Garcia im- 
mediately had them drawn up before him, when he 
delivered an eloquent and patriotic address, u 
the Spaniards to join the patriotic ranks, and 
with his soldiers for liberty, independence, fortune 
and honor, ‘The result was an addition of a full 
ew of the regular troops to the armies of the 

atriots. Our other engraving represents the burn- 

g of the sugar plantation Los Ingenios, near Trini 
dad, by the Cuban soldiers, 


The French Atlantic Cable. 


We have already in part described the incidents of 
the laying and landing of the French Atlantic Cable, 
and we now give the illustrations showing the 
launching and recovering of the buoy bearing the end 
of the cable, abandoned during the gale of June 30th, 
In order to keep the stern of the Great Eastern 
directly over the line of the cable, it was necessary to 
back her almost at full speed against both wind 
and waves. When five knois had been safely hauled 
in, a sudden sea struck the ship, which canscd it to 
careen, and the cable, unable to bear the great strain, 
parted, and the broken end made rapid progress 
toward the stern of the ship. The sailors, however, 
on the alert for accidents, promptly got one of the 
buoys in position, attached it to the broken end, and 
cast it adrift. The buoy was recovered July 2d, and 
within five hours the paying-out was resumed, 


A Toy Lottery at Baden-Baden. 


Our engraving ge a pleasing scene that oo- 
curred recently at Baden-Baden, and which was in 
charming contrast with the spectacle of diseipation 
and recklessness usually witnessed at that 
fashionable gambling institution, In the magnificent 
hall of the Conversation House, one of the finest in 
Europe, the children and the parents were congre- 
gated, the occasion, a delightful one for the yo 
people, being a Tombola, or toy lottery, in w 
there were no blanks, and, therefore, no sad faces 
among the juvenile participants. Toys of every de- 
scription were distributed, to the immense gratification 
of the recipients, 


Fairlie’s Steam-Carriage, London, 
England. 


On several occasions the principles of the doubie- 
bogie engines and light carriages for railways, advo- 
cated and developed with so much perseverance by 
Mr. Fairhe, have been fairly criticised, and recently 
there was a successful public exhibition in London of 
a light steam-carriage for branch lines and lines of 
small traMc, The length of the carriage is 43 feet, in- 
cluding a compartment for the guard; the engine 
carriage and framing complete weighs, exclusive ot 
passengers, 13 1-2 tons; and including its load of 
sixty-six passengers (sixteen first-class and fifty sec- 
ond), only 18 1-2 tons, The engine, running on two 
pairs of smal! wheels close together, so as to give the 
smallest amount of wheel base, forms one bogie, or 
platform, upon which the front part of the passenger- 
carriage is supported and pivoted, this carriage hav- 
ing another bogie or platform, to which it also 
pivoted, supporting its rearend, Mr. Fairlie himself 
has built an engine for the narrowest gauge passen- 
ger railway in existence worked by locomotives, 
which, under the title of the “ Little Wonder,” has 
earned a notoriety for itself upon the Festiniog Rail- 
way ; but never before has the worl seen a rallway- 
carriage of such large dimensions with s SS _ 
sengers spun round at railway pace in a me!ropolitan 
plot of ground of less than three-quarters of an acre. 


The National Artillery Assoctation at 
Shocburyness, England. 


The fifth annual prize meeting of the National Ar- 
tillery Association, at Shoeburyness, England, was 
brought to a close on Saturday, August 7, by the dis- 
tribution of prizes by Prince Teck. The contest for 
the Queen’s prize was a highly interesting feature of 
the meeting, and in his address previous to bestowing 
the prizes, Prince Teck expressed his gratification at 
the rapidity with which the guns were handled, and 
with the accuracy of the aim. 


Ball on Foard the Magenta. 


Every year, at the conclusion of the manauvres 
executed by the French feet «ff the coast of Algiers, 
ithe commandant of the squadron gives an entertain- 
ment on board of his fogship. Our engraving repre- 
sents the ball given on the decks of the Magenta, by 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviere, in the harbor of 
Algiers. The ship was splendidly decorated with 
flowers and bunting ; ap immense flag pavilioned the 
entire deck, and the mouths of the cannon were 
closed with enormous bouquets. The scene presented 
a coup d’wil of singular and picturesque beauty. 
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A TOY LOTTERY IN THE PAVED HALL OF THE CONVERSATION HOUSE, BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY. 
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The Hidden Treasure. 


BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—WAITING FOR THE TRAIN. 


HALF-Past nine in the evening, and still no 
tidings of the lightning express, which was due 
at La Grange over an hour ago. 

The twenty odd passengers, who were im- 
patiently looking for its coming, were pacing 
back and forth, stamping their feet—for it was 
a cool night in autumn—some smoking, all 
grumbling, and most of them denouncing the 
railroad authorities who had allowed this dere- 
liction of duty to cccur on this particular night 
of all others. 

On one of the side tracks lay the eastern- 
bound freight train, where it had lain for over 
an hour past, awaiting the overdue express, 
before it could claim the right of the road. The 
engine was blowing off steam at a terrific rate, 
and the engine-driver was taking a quiet nap 
during this unexpected interval of rest. 

The telegraph office, where abeardless young 
man continually bent over his clicking machine, 
was constantly besieged by the fretful passen- 
gers, who kept thrusting their heads in at the 
small door or window, and inquiring whether 
there were any tidings of the expected train. 
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The operator was an exception to the rule, 
and was polite and communicative. He kept 
his patience and answered every question pleas- 
antly, even although some of them were of a 
trying or ludicrous character. 

“She left Brampton on time,” he had an- 
swered over an hour ago, “‘ and came into Corn- 
wall three minutes ahead.” 

“ And did she leave Cornwall on time ?” 

“To a second; but since then we haven't 
heard a word of her.” 

Brampton was twenty miles distant. The ex- 
press had thundered along for five miles until it 
reached Cornwall, where it left on time, and it 
was now somewhere along the fifteen miles of 
road between Cornwall and La Grange, and 
had been there for an hour and a half without 
any tidings of her. 

Something was wrong. Had the locomotive 
boiler exploded? Had the engine jumped the 
track and smashed everything’ Had High 
Bridge over Devil’s Creek given way with the 
train uponit? Or had the more harmless ac- 
cident of a heated “journal,” or a mere break- 
down, rendered the mighty iron horse pow- 
erless ? 

‘* Why don’t you telegraph to Cornwall?” in- 
quired a small man with such an immense 
carpet-bag that he might properly be termed 
a “ carpet-bagger.” 

“So I have,” was the reply. 

* And what did they tell you ?” 
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‘* Nothing ; for they knew nothing.” 

“ That’s queer ; what was the reason ?” 

“The accident, or whatever it may be that 
detains the train, has taken place between here 
and Cornwall. It may be nearer us than there, 
and in that case it would be natural that they 
should apply to us for information instead of 
we to them.” 

* As there are only fifteen miles between us and 
the other station,” remarked a large, corpulent 
man, “‘ the train, wherever it is, must be within 
eight miles of one of us, and I don’t under- 
stand how it 's that word hasn’t reached us.” 

“Nor I either,” replied the operator, signifi- 
cantly. The two men looked in each other's 
faces for a moment, and then the man that con- 
trolled the telegraph motioned to him to come 
in and take a seat beside him. 

“You seem to be about the most sensible 
man in the crowd,” he said, with a smile, ‘and 
I'll tell you something which no one knows ex- 
cepting myself and the ticket agent, Brooks, 
who is too stupid to comprehend what it 
means.” The fleshy 
individual stared curi- 
ously at him, as if he 
did not comprehend 
what it all meant. 

“The express left 
Cornwall exactly at 
eight o’clock,” said 
the young man, speak- 
ing in a guarded voice, 
#0 as not to be over- 
heard by those who 
were constantly pass- 
ing and stopping at 
the window, “and 
ought to have made 
the fifteen miles in 
about eighteen min- 
utes, but here it is 
over an hour late, and 
no tidings of it.” 

“But I knew all 
that before,” said the 
corpulent gentleman, 
after a moment's 
pause, thinking there 
was nothing more to 
come. 

* But I haven’t told 
you that five minutes 
after the express left 
Cornwall the wires 
were cut between here 
and there I” 

The corpulent gen- 
tleman gave a low 
whistle, and looked 
sharply at his inform- 
er, whose dace lit up 
with a strange smile. 

** Maybe the engine 
smashed down the 
telegraph poles and 
broke the connection 
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“Not much,” replied the operator, who oc- 
casionally indulged in slang. ‘It wouldn't 
have taken ten minutes for them to have re- 
stored the connection. No, it is something 
more serious than that.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

““T may as well out with it; I believe the 
wires have been cut and the express stopped by 
the Mulligan brothers.” 

‘“* What! the mail robbers ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ By Jingo!” exclaimed the passenger, with 
another whistle. ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if you’re 
right. I am from Chicago, and I didn’t think 
that this is the part of the country where those 
gentry work. But how is # the train is kept 
so long? I understood that such things were 
done in short metre.” 

‘So theyare; it hasn’t taken them fifteen 
minutes to go through the train and get all the 
booty they wanted.” 

‘Then what does it mean ?” 

“They have thrown it off the track, and cut 
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the wires in several places. The train I think 
will be here shortly.” 

“Do you aliow such things in this part of the 
country ?” 

‘How are we going to help it ?” 

“Why don’t you have them arrested, tried, 
sent to prison, hung, or shot—or something 
else ?” 

“It is very easy for you to talk,” said Brown 
the operator, warming up, “but it is another 
thing to act. Let a man testify against these 
villains, or let him be suspected of wishing to 
testify, and his life isn’t worth a pin. There 
isn’t a judge that dare sentence one of the 
gang, bor can a jury be found to convict them. 
So what would you do under the circum- 
stances ?” 

“Organize a vigilance committee and root 
them out, hunt them with dogs, and never stop 
hunting until they were extirpated from the 
face of the earth.” 

Young Brown stroked his beardless chin, and 
laughed in bis quiet way, but said nothing. 

“ How many brothers are there ?” inquired 
his companion. 

“Pwo ; Jim and Dick.” 

“And are these two sufficient to lord it over 
all of you——” 

“Hold! not so fast. They are the leaders. 
There are a half-uozen associated with them, 
and a more desperate sect of villains never went 
uphung. It would be no easy matter to cap- 
ture six or eight of them, as you can well im- 

ie.” 

“ uf course ; it would be no child’s play ; but 
I presume it will have to come to that. They 
will keep on, I suppose, antil the people will 
have to rise in self-defense. Do you know these 
men ?” suddenly inquired the corpulent man, 

upon the operator. 

“I know them as well as I do you, or better, 
as I never saw you before.” 

“You may call me Smith ; what sort of look- 

men are they ?” 

‘Dick is tall, slim, with hair as long and 
black as an Indian’s, wiry and muscular, while 
Jim is shorter, with a sandy complexion and 
heavy red whiskers—both are perfect devils.” 

“ Yes,” commented Smith, in an indifferent 
manner, strangely at variance with the excite- 
ment he had shown a few moments before. 
“ Do they live anywhere near here ?” 

“ Last summer they lived about a mile up the 

with their mother; but since her death 
they haven’t had any regular place of residence, 
and I suppose spend their leisure time in the 
woods.” 

“Do you know where their hiding-place is !” 

‘It isn’t far from here. Between La Grange 
and Cornwall is a tract of woods, about ten 
miles broad, and fully twenty miles long. It is 
cut up with creeks, streams and ravines, and a 
pest deal of itisswamp. Here ihbese fellows 

ve their hiding-place, and it would take a 
pe | smart set of men to hunt them out 

effect their capture.” 

“Then [ presume the train has to cross this 
tract of timber.” 

“Yes; about ten miles of the fifteen be- 
tween us and the other station is taken up with 
the forest. Were it not night you could see 
the edge of the woods from the platform out 
there.” 

% Have they ever attacked the train before ?” 

“Twice ; last summer they robbed the safe 
of the Adams Express Company, and a couple 
of months ago attempted it again, but failed, 
and Dick Mulligan came very nigh getting his 
head blown off.” 

“How was it that they failed 7” 

“ They put some rails upon the track, but in- 
stead of throwing the engine off, they were 
knocked aside. Dick Mulligan and one of his 
men were on the train, and got into the for- 
ward car where Jim Wiikins was lying on top 
of the safe, and attempted to bind and gag him, 
but the plucky litfle fellow bombarded them so 
well with his revolver that they were glad 
enough to jump out of the car and run.” 

“And all this has happened,” continued the 

Smith, with a palpable sneer upon his 
face, “‘ and it has been known that it was likely 
to happen again every day, and yet you have 
invited the outrage by leaving yourselves de- 
fenseless !” 

“Whom do you mean by you?” inquired 
Brown, with a smile. 

“ The railrood and the express company, and 
everybody who lives in the neighborhood, and 
among the latter I reckon you, of course.” 

“Well, perhaps, I am not altogether guiltless, 
but still considerable allowance must be made. 
I never suspected that I was the man to lead in 
the formation of a vigilance committee, but I 
am ready to lend a band at any time.” 

“ Is there any reward offered for the capture 
of the Mulligan brothers ?” 

“ There is a standing reward of ten thousand 
foliars for the arrest and conviction of the 
whole gang, or a thousand dollars a piece for 
every one who may be secured and punished.” 

“Enough to incite some of you ambitious 
young men to action. That would make a good 
marriage settlement for a young gentleman like 

” 


a. 

“Yes; it is quite an inducement. I hope it 
may induce some outside parties to engage 
in it.” 

The two men smiled, and looked at each 
other’s faces. 

“You may not be so far—he'lo |” 

At that instant, a sharp whoop was heard, 
and the telegraph operator exclaimed : 

“There comes the train !” 

A moment later the red glow of the head- 
Night was seen as it thundered around the curve 
a few yards distant, and the sharp whistle was 

a8 it began to break up. 

The corpnient Smith rushed out upon the 





CHAPTER Il.—THE ROBBERY. 


On that cool autumn night the lightning ex- 
press steamed out of Cornwall, and as soon as 
it was fairly beyond the village, rapidly in- 
creased its speed. It had eighteen minutes to 
do the fifteen miles in, and, as the immense 
driving-wheels spun faster and faster, and the 
ponderous piston-rods went and came, with 
their smooth, easy and momentarily increasing 
motion, the engine-driver was confident of 
going into the La Grange depot not a second 
behind time. 

There were three passenger-cars, besides the 
baggage and express-car, and in the three 
former were not over thirty passengers, all 
told. In the forward part of the baggage-car 
was the huge safe belonging to the Adams 
Express Company, under the guardianship of a 
drowsy-looking individual, who was smoking a 
meerschaum. 

Near him was the guard having in charge the 
United States mails, a wide-awake, nervous- 
looking individual, who, having just been ap- 
pointed to his situation, had a large sense of its 
responsibilities, and his own importance, The 
baggage-master was in the same apartment, 
quietly smoking a cigar, and fully as wide- 
awake as his companions. 

Wilkins, the regular agent in charge of the 
valuable safe, lay dangerously sick at his home, 
fifty miles distant, and his deputy had been 
acting in his place for only three days. 

For a short time succeeding the robbery 
mentioned by Brown, an extra guard had ac- 
companied the express; but as this involved 
an extra expense, it was discontinued after the 
lapse of a few weeks, and matters were pro- 
gressing in the same quiet manner as usual. 

One mile out from Cornwall, and the train 
was tearing forward at a speed of about a mile 
aminute. On it dashed into the vast world of 
darkness before it, the burnished parabola of 
silver throwing its light far ahead, while the 
two narrow rails lengthened out like lines of 
silver before the plunging engine, which 
lurched from side to side, feeling the slightest 
depression in the road, while the enormous 
driving-wheels seemed to be increasing their 
revolutions each second. 

Five miles were passed in this manner, when 
the engineer began slacking up, as his train 
approached High Bridge, leading over a deep, 
swampy stream, known as the “Devil's 
Creek.” At the same time, his whistle sounded 
long and loud, its echoes reverberating for a 
great distance through the forest arches, as a 
warning to any daring pedestrians who might 
be meditating an attempt to cross it. 

The speed was considerably elackened, and 
the train rumbled over the bridge, the engine 
giving a sharp jerk forward, before it was fairly 
clear, and rapidly regained its ‘terrific rate. 
There were blank woods upon every hand, 
while not a house was to be seen for miles. 

Another mile was passed, and they were six 
from Cornwall. The engine-driver again held 
up, as he neared a sharp curve, and he stood 
with his hand upon the throttle, ready to let on 
or shut off the steam, as he should discover the 
tracks were clear or not. 

Another second, and the whistle gave two 
sharp screeches, twice repeated, the reversing 
lever was jerked over, and the wheels spun 
backward with lightning-like velocity, their peri- 
pheries grinding and rasping the sanded track, 
until a stream of fire splintered and flew from 
beneath them. 

What was the cause of this alarming signal? 

Only a few hundred yards ahead he saw a 
rail displaced—one end loosened and turned 
aside just enough to make it certain that his 
engine must jump the track. Everything was 
done to check the speed, but no power in 
nature could check the fearful momentum of 
the train. 

All that could be done was to slow the speed, 
and this was done*so effectually that when the 
dangerous point was reached, the engine was 
going less than ten miles an hour. 

As was expected, the wheels ran off, ground 
their way down in the gravel, and then bounded 
over the ties and rails for a rod or two, 
severely jolting the engine, and dragging the 
tender and front car after it, but doing them 
no serious injury. Suddenly the train halted, 
with the wheels of the locomotive less than a 
foot from the track. 

At the very instant the whistle of the engine 
sounded, three men, their faces coverec with 
masks, which had been placed on after passing 
out of the front car, entered the baggage-car, 
and made for the mail guard. 

The instant the latter caught sight of them, 
he comprehended what it meant and jerking out 
his revolver, pointed it at the foremost, 

“Come a step nearer, and you’re a dead 
man !” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when the sharp crack of a pistol broke upon 
the rumble and jumble of the train, and the 
guard threw up his arms and fell dead, pierced 
through the heart by the bullet of one of the 
mail robbers. 

While one proceeded to take charge of the 
pouches, the other two forced their way into 
the room, where the sentinel over the safe of 
Adams Express Company had just started to his 
feet, terrified at the signal of the whistle and 
the pistol-shot and cry that had reached his ear. 

“No use!” called out Dick Mulligan, point- 
ing his pistol at him; “ give us the key !” 

The poor fellow stood like one dumbfounded, 
hardly comprehended the frightful peril which 
was upon bim. 

But there was no time for delay, and the robber 
took the shortest method to bring him to his 
senses. Catching him by the throat, he whip- 
ped out a fearful-looking knife, and flashing it 


form, with the other passengers, leaving | before his eyes, shouted: “ The key /” 


the telegraph operator,all unsuspicious of 


The trembling wretch reached his hand 


the fact that he had been tte-2-téte with one | within his breast pocket, and after fumbling 
of the most skillful detectives in the West, and | about s moment, took it out empty, and man- 
@ man whose business in this section was | aged to reply loud enongh for them to hear : 


epecially to look after these seme Mulligan 
brothers and their gang. 


“It don’t open with a key ; it is a combina- 
tion lock !” 





“Then open it, and be mighty quick about 
it, or we'll open you /” 

He turned to obey, but at this juncture, the 
car bumping over the ties and cross- 
pieces so furiously, that he was unable to do 
what they commanded. 

A moment later, the train came to an abrupt 
standstill, and the guard placed his hand upon 
the polished knob surrounded by its bewilder- 
ing rows of figures. As he began turning it, 
he heard the voices of men clambering in the 
car, and he made several false moves, in the 
hope of gaining time, until his friends could 
come to his assistance. 

The shrewd assassins detected his purpose on 
the instant, and Dick Mulligan shouted in his 

ff voice : 

“Another dodge like that, and it will be 
your last. I’ve settled the other fell~w, and I'd 
just as lief settle you.” 

There were now several other men in the 
car, and the fact that their faces, too, were 
blackened, and covered with masks, showed 
the express guard that he had gone too far to 
retreat. 

Several quick nervous movements, and the 
ponderous door of the safe was pulled wide 
open, and revealed the bags of solid coin and 
the boxes of jewelry within, while the keeper 
stepped back and waited for the robbers to help 
themselves. 

It was needless to say that they did so with- 
out any further invitation or delay. 

Sixty odd thousand dollars lay nestling there, 
in the little heavy sacks, and a large quantity 
of jewelry, which in a twinkling were distri- 
buted among the members of the robber party. 

In the meantime a couple of them were busy 
“ going through” the United States mall-bags, 
all unmindfu! of the poor fellow who lay silent 
and lifeless beside them. 

“Never mind that, Tom,” called out Dick 
Mulligan, looking in uponthem. ‘“ We haven't 
time to bother with that.” 

“What kind of haul have you made?” in- 
quired the individual addressed, rising to his 
feet, and casting the bushel of letters from 
him. 

“A healthy one ; it won’t pay to bother with 
them infernal love-letters ; come on ; we must 
leave !” 

Two minutes later, of the eight masked men 
not a single one remained visible to the pas- 
sengers upon the train. 

The engine had not yet ceased bouncing over 
the ties when the driver saw several men spring 
up from the ground, like phantoms, and make 
toward the cars. He needed nothing more to 
understand what was coming, and he did all 
that he could do under the circumstances—re- 
mained quiescent, and leit them free to do as 
they chose. 

“ Keep still,” he said, in a low voice, to his 
fireman, who showed a dispositionto jump from 
the engine andrun. “ Just keep still, and say 
nothing.” 

“ But they may murder us all.” 

“If you make any fuss and try to run they'll 
put a bullet through you. They are doing no- 
thing only robbing the express safe, and if we 
lie low they won’t hurt us.” 

* But what an outrage they are committing !” 

“What of it? I reckon Adams Express Com- 
pany can stand it, and if they can’t, we ain’t 
under any obligation to be shot on their ac- 
count.” 

The engineer spoke like a philosopher, and 
his apprentice took his advice, 

With the violent stopping of the train there 
was naturally a great commotion created among 
the passengers. Several thrust their heads ont 
of the windows, but the most of them sprang to 
the ground before the cars had fairly come to a 
stand, and rushed toward the front. 

“What's the matter? Anybody killed? Is 
it a broken rail? Have we got to stay here all 
night ?” 

Such and similar were the questions shouted 
as the frightened men scrambled forward in 
the darkness. The answer to their questions 
came in a manner as startling as it was unex- 
pected. 

Crack! crack! crack! and several bullets 
whistled about their ears, and the hoarse voice 
of Jim Mulligan rang out upon the night air. 

“* Back, every one of you! back, I tell you, if 
you don’t want your brains blown cut !” 

Were it not for the tragic deed that had 
already been committed, the sudden obedience 
of this mandate would have been ludicrous. 
Pell-mell, leaping and tumbling over each 
other, rolling down the slight declivity, scram- 
bling headlong, all the passengers were back in 
their seats in a much shorter time than they 
had left them. 

Here they cowered, frightened and speech- 
less, while one of the females, when informed 
of what was going on in the front of the train, 
set up a screeching that rivaled that of the 
steam-whistle itself. 

Among the different passengers, there was 
one who was not terrified out of his senses. 
Fred Weldon, a young man, with a clean-shaven 
face, and the look of a college student, rose in 
the aisle of the car, and said : 

“Gentlemen, how many of you have revolv- 
ers 7” 

After the question was repeated several 
times, a half dozen informed him that they were 
armed. 

“Those Mulligan brothers, or, rather, Mulli- 
gan devils, are at the bottom of this. I propose 
that we makeafight withthem. Besides doing 
the country a service, there is a chance of mak- 
ing a nice reward for the business. Follow me, 
and we will teach them a lesson or two !” 

But not one offered to do so. 

“ Very well,” replied the young man, with an 
expression of disgust, aiter he had waited a 
minute for the response. “If you are afraid, I 
will take a look mysel/, and see whether there 
is a chance for me to do anything.” 

He moved toward the door, but found him- 
self confronted by an elderly man in spectacies. 

“Young man, you don’t know what you are 
doing. It is certain death ; remain where you 
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are. Justice will overtake these 
jc tene* miscreants be 


Weldon stood irresolute a minute, but he 
suffered himself to be pushed back in his Beat 
by his friend, and he contented bimself as best 
he could, while the high-handed outrage was 
being perpetrated so close at hand. 

When it became known that the robbers had 
fled, the passengers swarmed out and through 
the cars to see what damage had been done, 

When the dead body of the mail agent was 
found, a gasp of horror escaped the spectators 
and ace meng impetuously : ’ 

his might bave been prevented if 
done as I wished.” ° cae 

“You are mistaken,” said the expressman : 
“he was shot before the train stopped. i 
heard the pistol.” 

“We might have punished them, then,” he 
replied, muttering in his rage at the cowardice 
of his companions, 

The body was laid aside, and carefully cov- 
ered, while the expressman locked the door of 
the safe, the interior, which so short a time 
before was filled with such richness, being now 
empty. 

The passengers next turned their attention 
toward getting the engine and the forward car 
upon the track. 

This, it is scarcely necessary to say, was a 
work of extreme difficulty. Nearly all the 
wood upon the tender was wedged and adjusted 
upon the ties and alongside the rai's, and the 
locomotive, which was biowing off its accumu- 
lating steam, lashed and plunged, ran further 
off, then came nearer the iron, and then missed 
it a, until all were ready to give up in de- 
spair. 

But the engineer persisted with a patience 
that never faltered, and he was finally re- 
warded in secing every wheel in its true posi- 
tion again, 

The train resumed its progress, and a few 
minutes later steamed into the La Grange 
depot, 





CHAPTER Ill.—THE SWAMP RETREAT, 


THe mail, or, rather, express robbers, had 
worked without fear upon the train. Fully 
armed, and desperate as they were, they would 
not have hesitated a moment had the cars been 
crowded with men. They showed their cour- 
age when their leader, with two men, went on 
board at one of the back stations, and remained 
there, knowing to a certainty that the engine 
would be thrown from the track, with the like- 
lihood of dragging every car after it, and kill- 
ing and maiming those within, 

In the settlement of new countries, where 
the influx of the population 1s rapid, there is 
always sure to be an abnormal development of 
crime. The most desperate and abandoned of 
our race are always drawn thither by the laxity 
of the legal power, and the abundant opportu- 
nity given for the commission of crime, 

As an almost inevitable consequence, these 
bad men become emboldened by their immu- 
nity from arrest and punishment, and overstep 
the mark of prudence, until the community 
arouse in self-defense, a vigilance committee is 
formed, and short and decisive work is the re- 
sult. 

All remember the formation of the vigilance 
committee in San Francisco, about fifteen 
years ago, and the good which they did. A 
few cases of hanging ended the corrupt rule 
that had reigned in that city for years, and had 
its good effect upon the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, 

The uprising in Spain was nothing more than 
a vigilance committee of the whole, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the lesson the nation 
has learned is to be remembered or forgotten, 

It is always deplorable when such a banding 
of citizens becomes necessary, but the commn- 
nity are pretty sure to justify it; and even 
should New York itself witness such a forma- 
tion within the next few months, it is doubtful 
whether more than a very few, at the utmost, 
will question the necessity, if they do its wis- 
dom. 

The Mulligan brothers were two desperadoes 
who, it was said, came originally from Texas, 
where, on aecount of their numerous crimes, 
they were compelled to flee the State; and 
when a man leaves that section of the Union 
for his misdemeanors, he may safely be set 
down as a phenomenon in villainy. 

Gathering round them a half dozen men as 
desperate as themselves, they settled in one of 
the Western States, where they soon distin- 
guished themselves for their disregard of all 
laws, both human and divine. They were en- 
gaged in bar-room brawls, in fights in the 
street, murders and assassinations, until they 
became a perfect terror in the neighborhood. 

With the breaking out of the civil war they 
disappeared, and it was sincerely hoped that 
they would be wiped out in that terrible con- 
flict; but they followed bushwhacking only, 
and what was certainly curious, the whole eigh 
after ranning no little personal risk, reappeare 
in the neighborhood which they had left before, 
and renewed their outrages upon the commu- 
nity. 

The authorities offered large rewards for 
their apprehension, and one or two men were 
rash enough to attempt to decoy one or two of 
them in the meshes of the law, but they failed, 
and were repaid by being shot down Jike dogs, 

For convenience simply the outlaws located 
in the central part of a vast marshy tract, which 
has been referred to elsewhere, where they 
made their home, and circulated over the 
country as they saw fit. 

They had little or no fear of arrest in the 
community as it was organized at this time. 
Both Jim and Dick Mulligan had openly spat 
upon the handbills which had posted them as 
outlaws, and emptied their revoivers atter the 
officers of the law who had goue to tie trouble 
of nailing up the handbills. 

But it was convenient for them to have a se- 
cure place of retreat, and they had chosen it 
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After the robbery of the express car, they 
glided away through the woods like phantoms 
of the night. None of them had horses with 
them, and they stole as noiselessly and swiftly 
through the dark arches of the forest as 80 
many Sioux Indians upon the trail of a foe. 

They had gone but a few hundred yards when 
they reached the margin of Devil’s Creek, at a 
place where It was about a hundred yards in 
width, anu of considerable depth. There a 
long, narrow boat was awaiting them, and in 
a trice they were all within and seated. Two 
of them took up the oars, and the vessel pro- 
gressed rapidly through the inky darkness, 
where it was impossible to see a foot in ad- 
vance, and where their own presence was be- 
trayed by the burning tips of their cigars. 

Yet they were so well acquainted with the 
route that they advanced without hesitation 
through the blank gloom. 

They laughed and chuckled over their suc- 
cess, and concluded to indulge in a good spree 
for the unexpected good fortune that had at- 
tended their attempt in this direction, 

It was, perhaps, rather curious that, although 
they had committed a great crime against their 
Government, and against the civil law of their 
State, yet not a single remark showed that any 
such thing as fear entered their heads, 

The United States was powerful, but not 
powerful enough to frighten them, who had de- 
fied her so often; and they cared little for the 
Associated Press dispatches, or the increased 
rewards that would undoubtedly be offered for 
their capture. 

A half mile up this stream, and they turned 
into a narrow creek, which put in from the 
eastern shore, which was ascended to about the 
same distance, when the stream broadened out 
into a sort of lagoon, in the centre of which 
was a small wooded island. Here their journey 
was at an end, and here they landed. 

Passing about a rod or two among the trees, 
they reached a sort of rude cabin, which had 
been erected years before, and which was large 
enough to contain them all without crowding 
each other. 

A light, burning dimly, was seen through the 
open window, and showed that some one was 
within, and Dick Mulligan, the moment he en- 
tered the door, shouted: 

“ Jubal! I say, Jubal !” 

He waited a moment, but there was no re- 
sponse. 

“Jubal! confound your black hide, where 
are you ?” 

‘* Hello, dar!” came the reply, in a voice so 
thick and obscured as to show that the indivi- 
dual was not yet fairly awake. 

‘“*Why don’t you stir yourself when you know 
we are about? Come, move around, you black 
dog, and ’tend to things !” 

The form of an immense negro, somewhat 
bowed with age, arose from the corner, where 
he had slumbered upon the ground, stumbled 
forward, and threw additional fuel upon the 
fire, which, blazing up, displayed an apartment 
some twenty feet square, with a ladder com- 
municating with the story above. 

A rough deal table sat at one side of the room, 
while nearly a dozen chairs were scatiered 
promiscuously about. In one corner was the 
rudest sort of cupboard, where a few dishes 
and cooking utensils were kept for the use of 
the negro, who prepared their meals, and acted 
as @ general servant to them all. 

There was no stove in the room, a broad, 
deep-throated fire-place answering for every 
such necessity. 

The men were in high spirits to-night. They 
had captured over sixty thousand dollars in 
solid gold, to say nothing of the valuable 
jewelry, and there was an inclination upon the 
part of all to celebrate it in a manner that they 
judged befitting the occasion. 

A huge demijohn of whisky was brought 
forward by the African, at the command of Dick 
Mulligan, and, with a number cf tumblers, 
placed upon the table. 

Then the debauchery began. Drink after 
drink was swallowed, until these men, who 
were hardened to such excesses, began to reel 
in their seats, and some fell to the floor. 

Maudlin snatches of songs, jests and mean- 
Ingless remarks were muttered and mumbled, 
until the scene became one disgusting exhibi- 
tion of beastliness, and the eight men who, a 
few hours before, cowed and held a whole train 
of cars in subjection, and who at that moment 
were the terror of the neighborhood for miles, 
were as helpless as so many invalid children. 

Had a few police officers appeared on the 
scene at this juncture, or even had Fred Wel- 
don stalked among them alone and unattended, 
short work could have been made with the des- 
peradoes. 

The negro was the only sober man in the 
party. When he saw all the others siretched 
helpless upon the floor, he carefully covered 
them with their overcoats and blankets, and 
then passed outside. 

The night was dark, but during the last hour 
& faint moon had risen over the tree tops, and 
there was the faintest illumination of the lagoon 
which enclosed the island where these desper- 
ate men had their home. 

“Dem yar fellers ar ob no count till to-mor- 
rer,” he soliloquized, as he stood meditatively 
looking out upon the dark, silent water. 
“ Dey’s , Sometimes purty ugly when dey’re 
comin’ out dar tantrums, and de best ting dis 
chile can do is to keep skeace.” 

He had been the slave of the Mulligan 
brothers in years agone, and he had remained 
faithful by them, through all their adventures 
and villainies, up to the present moment, and, 
coward as he was, he was ready to peril his life 
for them at any moment. 

“De night ain’t berry cool, and p’raps I'd 
better stay out yah—sh! What dat?” 

A tremor of terror shook his frame as he 
heard the faint ripple of water, near the other 
shore. Stooping down, he peered long and 
anxiously: in the direction of the alarming 
pound, but could discern nothing. 

“T guess it war a ish——” 


He paused abruptly, for at that moment he 
distinctiy saw a small Indian canoe gliding 
noiselessly along the bank, propelled by a 
single man, who managed the paddle with the 
skill of a Camanche Indian. 


THE STEVENS INSTITUTE. 


By his will, Mr. E. A. Stevens, whose por- 
trait we publish in the present number of our paper, 
left a block of land in Hudson street, the most valu 
able and prominent part of Hoboken, with $150,000 to 
build, and $500,000 to endow a Collegiate Institution 
for the education of the youth of both sexes of New 
Jersey. The intention is to establish—First, an ordi- 
nary classical and mathematical school for boys, 
+ where will be taught all ordinary English branches, 
modern languages, and the primary books of Latin. 
Secondly, a school for girls, where will be taught all 
the ordinary English branches, modern languages, 
music, etc. The particular feature, however, of the 
Institute, will be a superior school or college, where 
young men will be taught the higher branches of scien- 
tific mechanics, chemistry, physical geography, and 
mining engineering, as connected with metals, so as 
to fit the student to construct a steamship engine, or 
any other mechanical contrivance, Mr. E. A. Stevens 
often lamented the want of such an institution. 

The plan also includes a free evening school, where 
apprentices, young mechanics, and others will be in- 
structed by first-class professors in mechanical draw- 
ing, and the more scientific parts of their trade, There 
is also connected with the building a lecture-hall, 
which does not show in the sketch we publish on page 
405, of the following ample dimensions: 100 feet long, 
60 broad, and 36 feet high, in which free lectures will 
be given to the public on popular scientific subjects. 
Connected with the Institute there will be a Library 
and Museum of Mechanical Curiosities, 

From the ample means at their disposal, the trus- 
tees propose to engage the exclusive services of the 
most eminent men to preside over the different de- 
partments, so aa to place the Stevens Institute in the 
first rank of collegiate establishments, 

Our readers can judge for themselves of the archi- 
tectural pretensions of the building. Mr. Upjohn, the 
architect, has planned many buildings of great beauty, 
and his reputation will be enhanced by the present 
specimen of his skill. All who have seen the original 
drawings pronounce the building as eminentlyadapted 
for the purposes it is dedicated to, He has left as 
his executors, his widow, the Rev. Mr. Dod, and Mr. 
W. W. Shippen, whose career is identified with the 
prosperity of Hoboken. 

















THE LATE EDWIN A. STEVENS. 


Tue history of New Jersey will always be 
associated with that of the Stevens family, to whose 
enterprise and liberality much of its recent prosperity 
is owing. When, in 1784, John Stevens, the father of 
the late Edwin A. Stevans, purchased Hoboken, it 
was a picturesque but desolate island, for, strange as 
it may sound to the present generation, it was then 
entirely surrounded by water, and there are persons 
now living who have circumnavigated Hoboken from 
Harsimus Bay—now Pavonia, but then a good sheet 
of water—coming into the Hudson again at the north- 
ern end of the Elysian Fields. Geographically speak- 
ing, Hoboken was then part of New York, as it formed 
an island within three miles of the Empire State. 
Colonel John Stevens died in 1837, aged ninety years, 
having lived to see the flourishing city of Hoboken 
commence its career of prosperity and importance. 
He left five sons, John C., Robert L., James, Richard, 
and the subject of our present biography. The latter 
entered into the transportation business between New 
York and Philadelphia, with eminent success, and 
carried on the Union line, which merged in 1831 in the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad and Transportation 
Company, which enjoys the exclusive privilege of 
transporting passengers and property by railroad be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. From 1830 to 
1850 inclusive, Mr. 8. not only superintended, but 
completely managed the affairs of the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad Company. It has been said that not 
a bill was paid by that company for twenty years that 
did not pass under his inspection. 

In 1851 he gave himself some needed relaxation, by 
making a trip to Europe. But even then he could not 
help exhibiting the proclivities of his active nature, 
He ani his brother John teok with them on that occa- 
sion the well-remembered yacht Amer.ca, and taught 
the amateur sailors of her Majesty the Queen what 
could be done in the way of fast sailing. 

Early in 1867 he resigned the -Presidency of the 
company, and ceased to take any active part in its 
concerns. 

Having, by the death of hig brothers, John and 
Robert, become possessed of the Hoboken estate 
(which by the sagacity of his father had always been 
retained in the family), this, together with his large 
railroad interest, made him one of the most, if not the 
mostjwealthy man in the State. He had for the last 
few years lived in a most elegant mansion at Castle 
Point, on the paternal inheritance, second to no one 
in New Jersey in prominence and influence. His 
benefactions were always large and unostentatious. 

Mr. S. did not marry till late in life. His first wife 
was the daughter of Rev. Mr. Picton, of West Point. 
He had by her one daughter (Mrs. Garnet, who sur- 
vives him), and bestowed on her the most devoted at- 
tachment. When her health began to decline, he 
took his wife to the West Indies, but she died soon 
after their return. His second wife, who survives 
him, was the daughter of Prof. Albert B. Dod, of 
Princeton. He leaves several children by her, who 
were with him in Paris at the time of his death. 

When the Great Eastern left New York with pas- 
sengers for the Paris Exposition, in the April of last 
year, Mr. Stevens and his family took passage in her. 
He spent the winter at Nice, and though he had been 
subject to rheumatic attacks, with occasional pnen- 
monia, for the last ten years, his death was unex- 
pected. 

Mr. 8S. never received a collegiate education, but 
was instructed in one of the best schools in New York 
in such elementary and scientific studies as best sub- 
served the purposes of the active life which he led, 

In 1841 he and his brother Robert undertook experi- 
ments with a view to building an iron-clad steamer, 
or battery, which should be shot and shell-prapf. 
Their plans were approved by Commodores St 
and Perry and Engineer Totten, and upon their re- 
commendation Congress made several appropriations 
for the work, but finally refused any further advances, 
Im 1863 Mr, 8. proposed to relieve the Government of 
all risk as to the success of the battery, by obligating 
himself to complete the vessel and deliver her for ser- 
vice. The conditions were that she should be im- 
penetrable to any missiles known in the world at 





abort range (220 yards) ; that she should have the 


, 





greatest speed of any tron-clad steamer in the world, 


and should be more easily turned and managed, and 
be capable of throwing a broadside equal to any ves- 
sel afloat, He was to deliver her complete in nine 
months for $1,500,000, The proposition was rejected 
by Secretary Welles, but was sent to the Naval Com- 
mittee of Congress, which never acted upon it, 

Upon the death of bis brother, John C. Stevens, in 
1860, who was the first President and founder of the 
New York Yacht Club, he was chosen Commodore, 
but resigned the position in 1866, in consequence of 
infirmities incident to his age. 

In political affairs Mr. S. always felt a lively inter- 
est, but was never an active partisan. He never held 
any office, except that of President Elector several 
years ago on the Democratic ticket. 

He died in Paris on the 7th August, 1868, aged sev- 
enty-four, His brother James still survives, the last 
of these five remarkable men. 








Grace M, E. Church, Wilmington, Del., Rev. 
Alfred Cookman, Pastor. 


Gracz Cuurcn, located on the corner of 
Ninth and West streets, Wilmington, Del., is prob- 
ably the finest religious edifice belonging to the Meth- 
odist Church in America, It is constructed with dif- 
ferent colored stone—the green Nova Scotia drab and 
Connecticut brown—the whole combining to give this 
church an attractiveness not common to the churches 
of this country. 

The main tower, with belfry and spire, is on the 
south side, in the angle formed by the church and 
chapel, and is 186 feet in height. On the northeast 
corner of the church is another tower, about 120 feet 
high. 

The chancel, or pulpit recess, the organ chamber 
and the minister’s room are at the west end of the 
auditorium, adjoining the chapel, the organ chamber 
being south of the chancel, and the minister’s room 
north, 

The Sabbath-school room occupies the whole of the 
second story of the chapel, and is 46 by 80 feet, in the 
clear, and has a lofty, pointed ceiling. It is furnished 
with a very convenient arrangement of segment seats, 
to accommodate about 400 scholars, with a full com- 
plement of teachers and officers. Access to it is 
gained bya massively-finished stairway in the main 
tower, and also by a convenient stairway from the 
minister’s room, reached by @ passage behind the 
organ and chancel, 

The chancel arch is decorated with clustered col- 
umns with rich foliated caps, making a very elegant 
appearance and finish. The communion-rail, pulpit, 
organ-case, stairs, and other interior fittings, and also 
the outside doors, are oi walnut, mahogany, oak, ash 
and other hard wood, so arranged as to form a pleas- 
ing contrast of color without destroying harmony. 

A prominent feature of the east, or West strect 
front, is a tablet, with a projecting canopy, bearing 
the inscription, “‘A Centenary Offering, 1866.” The 
date of erection is on the finial, on the south end of 
the chapel. The tracery of the large east window is 
of drab stone. 

The church was erected at a cost of over $200,000, 
and was dedicated January 23, 1869. 

The pastor, the Rev. Alfred Cookman, is the eldest 
son of the late Rev. George G. Cookman, formerly 
chaplain in the United States Senate, and who per- 
ished on board the ill-fated steamship President. He 
was born in Columbia, Lancaster County, Pa., 
January 4, 1828, and became a member of the Phila- 
delphia Annual Conference while in his twentieth 
year. During his pastoral career he has had charge 
of the Methodist Church in Harrisburgh, Pa. ; Christ 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Green Street, Union, and 
Spring Garden Street Churches, Philadelphia ; Central 
and Trinity Churches, New York city, and, lastly, 
Grace Church, Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Cookman is a geutleman of rare culture, and 
has a pleasing address, He devotes his time, energy, 
and the eloquence of which he is endowed, to the 
spiritual wants of his large congregation, and ap- 
pears never weary of well-doing. 








Light Draught Snagboat Built for United 
States Government, and to be Used in the 
Arkansas River. 


Tue photograph from which our picture is 
engraved was taken after the boat had pulled 4 snag 
six miles below the city of Cincinnati, The town 
seen in the distance is Newport, Ky. 

The snagboat is composed of two flat-bottomed 
boats, or scows, 80 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 3 1-2 feet 
depth of hold, The boats are placed 10 feet apart, 
and connected by a series of heavy beams commenc- 
ing 10 feet forward of centre of boats, having spaces 
of 8 feet between beams until they reach the stern of 
boats. These beams are kneed inside and outside of 
hulls, and,in addition, have diagonal bracing be- 
tween each series of beams.. The space forward be- 
tween the boats for a distance of 30 feet is left open, 
At the extreme ends of the boats arches are sprung; 
the base of the arches foot on the outside gunwales 
of each hull, and are secured by knees which in turn 
are bolted to hulls and arches, From the inside gun- 
wales are fastened stirrups having diagonal bolts run- 
ning to clasps which encir¢ie the arches, and by 
means of screw-swivels the strain is brought from the 
gunwales to the arches, and by this means the hulls 
are held rigidly in abeyance to the arches, 

Two other arches run transversely to the thwart- 
ship arches and are footed on the inside gunwales of 
each boat. These arches are braced, kneed and bolted 
in a similar manner to the thwartship arches. On the 
top of these arches run pieces of oak timber some 25 
feet in length, and pendent from the extreme ends of 
these timbers are four diagonal braces footing on bed- 
pieces fastened to the floor timbers and lying close 
alongside of the main keelson’s in centre of hulls. On 
the top of this combination of timber are the bed. 
plates and bearings for the hoisting-shaft and barrel. 
On this barrel is the chain for pulling the snags. On 
each end of the shaft carrying the barrel are wheels 
16 feet in diameter. On the periphery of these wheels 
is a score, or V, to receive a hawser passing around 
the outer circle of the wheels and immediately under 
the wheels over concave rollers, from which it is led 
to the steam capstans. From this movement the 
power is derived to pull the snags. The snags when 
drawn from the river are landed on rollers between the 
hulls, sawed up in lengths of 15 feet and discharged 
overboard. 

The boat was designed by and built under superin. 
tendance of E. M. Shield, Mechanical Engineer, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Maontricent displays of northern lights 
have recently been witnessed in various parts of the 





SIFTINGS. 


Tary are admitting women as students to the 
medical colleges of Oregon and California. 


Tue Republicans of New York will hold a 
State Convention on the 29th of September. 


Tere are seven hundred cloisters, tenanted 
by six thousand “ religious,” in Prussia. 


“One Nicut mx Ten Bar-rooms,” is the 
name of a forthcoming drama by Mark Twain. 


Awna Cora Mowarr Riremte is the London 
correspondent of the San Francisco Chronicle, 


Ir is whispered that Eugenie will be the 
chief attraction at Long Branch and Saratoga next 
summer. 


TWENTY-FOUR copperhente were killed ins 
meadow near Tenally, N. J., in a few minutes, the 
other day. 


Tey are “improving” the Falls of St. 
Anthony, Minn., for commercial purposes. All ita 
beauty will be destroyed, 


Tue President has been making the tour of 
ard Eastern States, in pursuit of pleasure and know- 
ge. 


A mastopon’s tooth weighing seventeen 
pounds was found on the banks of the Lynn river, 
sixteen miles east of Gatesburgh, Ill., the other day. 


Proressor Acasstz will deliver the oration 
on the celebration of the Humboldt anniversary, on 
the 14th of September, at Boston. 


A Boston lady was lately charged two thou- 
——~ a for making five dresses, she finding the 
material, 


One hundred and seventy-seven newspapers 
and periodicals are published in Michigan. 1830 
there was not a paper in the State. 


Tue “West African Herald ” is the name 
of a newspaper edited and printed by the natives, and 
for which Ahqush, King of Winnebah, is agent, 


A reptTiLe with four legs, fan-like ears, the 
body of an eel, and the head of a dog, was recently 
taken from the Galena river. 


A country lawyer in Illinois recently ob- 
jected to the testimony of a witness on the sole ground 
that he was a citizen of Chicago. 


Tue ladies of Turkey have taken to read- 
ing the newspapers, and have started one of their 
own, printed on fine yellow paper. They 
on “ Woman’s Rights” next, 


At Stockholm, Sweden, when a sewer was 
dug recently, the hull of a vessel was found eleven 
feet under ground, which is estimated to have been 
there about three hundred years, 


Urwarp of eighty thousand baskets of 
peaches were carried over the New Jersey railroad in 
one day to New York, Other roads brought in equally 
large quantities, 


Tre Viceroy of Egypt is shortly to visit 

Constantinople, and the Father of the Faithful bas 

es to give him a grand reception, or in the par- 
nee of the vulgar, “a first-class blow out.” 


Prince Arruur, of England, is enjoying 
himself at Halifax. The snobs are having a 
time of prostrating their ignoble persons in “ his High- 
ness’s presence.” 


So ereat is the demand for fractional cur- 
rency, that it is said $200,000 worth will have to be 
emitted every day for one entire year, before the trade 
of the country will be satisfied. 


A rearrvr colliery explosion occurred on 
the 24th of August, at Firming, six miles from St, 
Etienne, France. Fourteen persons were killed by 
it, and many wounded, 


A varoe maple tree in Waterbury, Conn., 
has growing from the crotch, some ten feet from the 
ground, a sumach, a raspberry vine, and a currant 
bush, ail of good size. 


A Cnristran sect in India, the Soriaris, 
numbering 600,000 souls, has recently united itself 
with the Greek Church, to which its creed is analo- 
gous. 


Dr. Grorx, a practicing physician, residing 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., was born without a breast-bone, 
His case excited great interest at the American 
Science Convention. 


L. Estrance, of the British Legation—mar- 
ried to a niece of General Wadsworth, who was 
killed during the Rebellion—was summoned to Na- 
hant a few days since to inter the body of his wife’s 
brother, who was drowned at that place. 


A pErEp-sEa cable, on what is known as the 
Varley principle, is projected between Ireland and 
America, In a few years there will be so many ocean 
cables that nearly all communications, those even of 
little moment, will be sent over them, 


Henry Grirrty, of Greenbush, a brakeman 
on the Albany and Boston Railroad, fell from the 
train on the 25th of August, at Kinderhook, N, Y., and 
was instantly killed. The poor fellow had buried his 
wife on the previous Monday. 


Tue most severe thunderstorm of the sea- 
son occurred in the vicinity of Syracuse, N. Y., on the 
afternoon of the 25th of August. A man named Pur 
cell and a team of horses were killed by the lightning 
about a mile from the town. 


A peap whale, supposed to have been 
killed by a swordfish, measuring sixty-five feet from 
head to tail, and capable of yielding forty barrels of 
oil, was found off Cape Elizabeth, by the schooner 
Congress, the other day. The oil will be worth $1,300, 


Tne newspapers say that Walt Whitman, 
the bucolic (“ Leaves of Grass") poet is spending his 
Vacation in Brooklyn, Pray where does he live when 
he has no vacation? Walt has resided in Brookiyn, 
building houses and speculating in real estate for the 
last fifteen or twenty years, 


On the three railroads which connect this 
city with Chicago, the Pennsylvania Central, the Erie, 
and the New York Central, it is proposed to run 
special express trains for passengers only, at the rate 
of thirty miles i= hour, making the entire trip in 
thirty in place of forty-three hours, as heretofore. 


Some time since a citizen of Portland had 
his pocket picked of $500, Shortly after he received 
a letter from the thief, atating that he had started in 
business with the stolen capital, and that he should 
pay interest on it until he was able to return the prin- 
—_ Two payments of interest have already been 
made, 


Tue city of St Paul was thrown intoa hich 
state of excitement Saturday, by the announcerrent 
through the morning paper that Morris Lamphrey, a 
well-known and wealthy lawyer and bachelor of ‘iat 
city, who was just on the point of marrying a beaut 
ful and wealthy young lady, had been sued jor breach 
of promise by another young lady to whom Lamph 
had been devoting assiduous attention for sever 
years. The forsaken puts her at $60,000, 
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THE ARRIVAL OF PRINCE ARTHUR 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT RACE. 


BRAVELY contested, nobly won, but not igno- 
miniousiy lost, the Oxford-Harvard boat-race on 
the Thames river, on the 27th of August, in its 
result, confers honor upon the winners and no 
shame upon the losers. Taking into considera- 
tion the disadvantages under which the Har- 
vards labored, rowing in strange waters, and 
on a difficult course, and burdened, against 
their custom, with a coxswain, and in view of 
the additional misfortune of a slight but un- 
timely illness on the part of two of the Ameri- 
can crew, their defeat by only six seconds in a 
race of four miles may be accepted as evidence 
that under more favorable circumstances the 
victory would have been theirs. 

The excitement in London on the day of the 
race is represented as having been unpre- 
cedented. The great city was almost deserted, 
and the citizens of all degrees, of all ages, ana 
both sexes thronged the bridge and banks to 
view the struggle. The Prince of Wales and 
several other members of the royal family 
stood on the deck of the steamer London 
Pride, which was anchored abreast of the 
Thames Conservatory boat. The umpire’s boat 
was a few feet distant. A group of distin- 
guished gentlemen, among them Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Lytton, the Count de Paris, John Stuart 
Mill, surrounded the umpire, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, The arrangements, under the direc 
tion of the Thames Conservatory, were made 
in the spirit of fairness, and the course was lei! 
free for the contestants to display thei 
prowess. 

The Oxford crew glided out of the London 
boat-house at a quarter of four. Their appear- 
ance was the signal for an immense cheer, 
which was carried up and down both banks of 
the river for miles. As they paddled toward 
the Star and Garter, their long, sweeping body 
stroke elicited another cheer, and drew out a 
thousand exclamations of admiration. The 
sun was shining brightly, and the water was 
nearly as smooth as a mirror. Scarcely a 
breath of air was stirring. The oars of the 
sturdy Englishmen rose and fell like the steady 
sweep of an eagle’s wing. Their bodies were 
bare, and their skins were well tanned. Turn- 
ing off at the Star and Garter, they swept down 
to the starting-post at Putney bridge, where 
another cheer mounted the air, and was wafted 
up the river. Their stroke was moderate, and 
their faces bore the calm, imperturbed look 
peculiar to the English sporting men. Fiv: 
minutes elasped. The Harvards spurted out in 
the stream. Another cheer flew over the vast 

multitude, but it lacked the volume of its pre- 
decessor. Naked to the waist and bronzed, 
the shoulder-blades of the Harvards rolled in 
their sockets, and their oars took the water 
with marvelous precision. Down toward the 
stake-boat they sped with the grace of a water- 
fowl. The multitude waved their handker- 
?whiefs, and sent spasmodic cheers in the wake 
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OF ENGLAND AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, IN THE STEAMER CITY OF PABIS,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUB SPECIAL ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 411. 


of the gallant crew. The Oxfords spoke not a , ranged on a level. The crews held their oars 
word as the Harvards ranged themselves at | in readiness. Not even a whisper was heard. 
their side. The vast crowd became breathless | A slight nervousness, however, was observed 
with excitement. in the movements of Simmons. Loring sat like 
“ Off, Gentlemen!” a statue, eager-eyed and immovable. Little 

The tiny sterns of the spear-like boats were | Burnham furtively glanced at the Oxford cox 
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swain, and siiently awaited the word. The 
English crew sat with their bodies bent to the 
front and arms extended, stolid and apparently 
indifferent. The Harvard crew had won the 
toss for the position, and chose the Middlesex 
side, the outside of the semi-circle. It was five 
o’clock, fourteen minutes and six and a half 
seconds. The tide was sluggish, and a light 
southwest breeze prevailed, with the water as 
smooth as a mirror. There was a moment of 
dead silence. ‘Off, gentlemen!” said the 
starter, in a clear bass voice. 


The Race. 


As the Harvards sped to the front, the vast 
multitude swayed with excitement. A million 
eyes were fixed upon their flashing oars. At 
Bishop’s Creek, three furlongs from the bridge, 
they had gained half a length and were still 
gaining. Their quick stroke seemed to sing a 
song of triumph. They reached the Willows, 
and the stern of their boat was even with the 
bow of the Oxfords. Here was an evident 
slack in their speed, and the Oxfords crept up 
a quarter of a length. A nest of cheers from 
Beverly rang out a story of English satisfac- 
tion. Three-quarters of a mile was thrown to 
the rear, and still the Americans held a good 
lead. At Craven Point the Oxfords doggedly 
maintained their provoking steady drag, while 
the Harvards spurted ahead like mad. Dung 
Whart and Rose Cottage flew by. A streak of 
daylight was opened between the two boats. 
The gap was increased, until at Crabtree, a mile 
and an eighth from the start, At the aqueduct, 
the Americans were fully two lengths ahead. 
They were pulling at the rate of forty-three 
strokes per minute, the Oxfords holding their 
own at thirty-eight strokes. Above the point 
| the coxswain of the Harvards hugged the Mid- 

dlesex shore, and the Oxfords slightly quick- 
i= their speed. At the soap works, a mile 
and a half from the aqueduct, they had closed 
the gap, and Harvard held a lead of half a length 
by the skin of their teeth. Hammersmith 
Bridge was dead ahead, and both boats were 
going for it like terrified water-spiders. The 
bridge was reached, and a subdued murmur 
| from the spectators above reached the ears of 
the rowers as they entered its shadow. From 
the soap works to the bridge Harvard went 
with magnificent speed, but in shooting the 
bridge their distance was lost. Opposite the 
middle wall the Oxfords spurted and came up 
gradually to the Harvards, but when opposite 
|“*the Doves,” the boats were found to be too 
close together, and the Harvards gave way. 
| At ** Chiswick Ait (2 1-2 miles), the boats were 
“level.” After proceeding fifty yards further, 
the Oxfords began to gain, though temporarily, 
and the Harvards again got even with them. 
| Oxford gained rapidly at Chiswick where it 
| became clear that the pace apparently told on 
the Harvards, who were rather wild at this part 
| of the race. From this point the Oxfords 
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rapidly drew ahead, and in a few strokes ob- 
tained a lead of two lengths. The Harvards 
rowing pluckily, held them there for half a 
mile, when they fell astern, and Oxford at 
thirty eight strokes per minute, shot Barnes’s 
Bridge (3§ miles) three lengths ahead. Along 
Barnes Reach the Harvards refreshed their 
stroke (Mr. Loring) with river water, thereby 
retarding the boat. The Americans then tried 
to spurt, but found the effort ineffectual, and 
the Oxfords getting more of a lead, eventualiy 
won the race by a length and a half, easing up 
in the last few strokes and pulling up fresh. 
The Oxfords reached the goal at 5 o’clock, 36 
minutes, 47 seconds, making the four miles and 
@ half in 22 minutes, 404 seconds. The 
good time made shows that the race was stub- 
bornly contested, and that the winning crew 
exerted themselves to the utmost to achieve 
the triumph. Our engraving represents the 
scene in the vicinity of Barnes’s Bridge, six 
hundred yards below the goal. 








RECOLLECTIONS. 


Don’r you remember, Annie, 
In days that are gone by, 
How times passed all too quickly, 
So blithe were you and I? 
In our sweet early friendship 
We knew no grief or care, 
But thought the life before us 
A scene of pleasure fair. 


Don’t you remember, Annie? 
I was the gayest then; 
My laugh was far more ringing, 
My step more tireless when 
We roved along together, 
So full of. mirth and play. 
I never thought of winter 
In youth’s bright summer day. 


Don’t you remember, Annie, 
The schemes we loved to plan, 
What day-dreams for the future? 
My hopes the highest ran. 
I thought not love could alter, 
Or friendship ever change, 
That time could chill affection, 
“ Or faithful hearts estrange. 


You don’t remember, Annie. 
Forget it all, I see. 
Yet your path’s been as sunny 
As I thought mine would be. 
Bo I suppose ’tis only 
When joyless is life’s track, 
The present sad and Jonely, 
That we care for looking back. 








ASKAROS KASSIS, 
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A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATS U. 6 CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE SYRIAN’S REWARD. 


But where was the Syrian, that he came not 
to claim the reward for which he had risked 
life and soul? Where was he? 

Let us return to the Abassieh, on the night 
of the murder of Abbas Pasha, and follow the 
footsteps of the Mamelukes, who wrought the 
will of that fell woman who sent them, knowing 
the choice was between his life and her own. 

No sooner had the two Mamelukes arranged 
the body of their victim on the divan, so as to 
give it the appearance of natural death, than 
they glided out of the room. Through the siient 
and deserted passages of the hareem apart- 
ments—on to the postern gate that led to the 
outer court, they passed swiftly and noiselessly. 

There stood expectant the shadowy form of a 
vailed woman, with whom fhe Circassian ex- 
changed a few words, showing her a signet- 
ring. The door immediately opened, and the 
game eunuch who had brought them there ap- 
peared, and preceded them, without a word, to 
the palace gate. Ata whisper from him, that 
too opened, and the three passed out into the 
Desert, beyond the barracks surrounding the 
palace. Here they found two fleet drome- 
daries in charge of a Bedouin. 

The eunuch mounting one of these, signed 
to the Mamelukes to mount the other, first 
giving each of them a coarse Bedouin bournous, 
which concealed their glittering uniforms, and 
gave them the appearance of ordinary Bedouins. 
He also enveloped himself in one of these, and 
the three rapidly traversed the road toward 
Cairo, without a single word having been 
uttered. ; 

The night was clear and beautiful. Nota 
cloud obscured the deep blue vault of heaven, 
in which the stars shone, white and lustrous, like 
ailver lamps hung in an azure dome. The 
moon was waning, but its silvery sheen still 
illuminated earth and sky with a flood of mel- 
low radiance, as though it designed ite last 
lingering glances to be its brightest, before with- 
drawing them from the eyes of man. 

Not a sight or sound disturbed the unbroken 
void and stillness of the plain ; and the Desert- 
ships—as the dromedaries have been aptly 
termed—traversed it at a pace more swift than 
that of a race-horse. At length, skirting the 
city and entering the lower gate to pass direct 
toward Boulak, the three traversed the silent 
and deserted streets of Cairo—through the 
Syrian quarter, and avoiding the Ezbekieh— 
and reached Boulak just about midnight. 

Then stepping to the side of Daoud-ben-Yous- 
souf, the eunuch broke silence, for the first 
time, during the long mysterious ride. 

“T am charged by the Great Lady we all 
serve to speak to thee these things,” he said in 
Arabic. “ Firstly, that thou and thy companion 
wilt find her at Rhoda Island, on the other side of 





the Nile—not here. At that place she will 
listen to the tale thou mayst have to tell. 
Next, that thou wilt find the boat to bear thee 
to her palace—where thy ring will admit thee— 
at the point thou knowest of amid the rushes, 
where tradition tells that the infant Moussa was 
found by the daughter of Thotmes in olden 
time. 

“And finally, our mistress bids me charge 
thee, the Circassian, to well remember her 
charge—that when thou didst return to her, 
thou shouldst do so—alone ! 

“The princess bids me recall to thee the 
verse of the Persian poet—‘ That is a secret 
which two have in keeping. Admit a third, and 
itis mone! Such are the words of thy mistress 
and mine. Bakaloum !” 

A shudder passed through the frame of the 
Syrian at the incentive to new crime, which 
lurked under the ambiguous message he had just 
received. Its meaning he could not doubt. He 
was ordered to remove the only witness who 
might testify hereafter against the princess and 
himself! 

Was the labyrinth of crime into which he had 
entered,to have no clue by which he could re- 
trace his steps into pure air, and into paths 
open to all men’? Dare he disobey the 
princess, and risk all he had periled so much to 
secure ? 

How did he know but her power with the 
new Viceroy might be greater than with the old? 
that she was not the agent of Said Pasha, 
making him her tool in the act which had 
opened the throne to him ; and that Daoud, the 
instrument, was not now at the mercy of that 
pitiless woman! She bade him slay his accom- 
plice—might she not afterward remove him, 
too, so that no witness should be left ? 

Yet, were he to listen to these craven doubts 
and fly to his own home, or to Syria—what 
then? He would have stained his hands and his 
soul with blood to no purpose ! He would have 
committed an useless crime, and his reward—El 
Warda !—would be further from him than ever! 
—-more remote than yonder planet Saturn, whose 
dull red disk he saw dipping down to disappear 
behind the horizon—its last lingering rays 
gleaming like blood on the Nile. 

No ; he would not turn back at this late hour! 
He would go on—on !—and fulfill his Kismet, 
wherever it might lead him ! 

Long as it has taken to record these doubts, 
they passed with lightning-like rapidity through 
the brain of the Syrian ; and but a few seconds 
after the eunuch had spoken, the two Mame- 
lukes had dismounted, bidden him farewell, and 
taken the path alongside the river, leading to 
the crossing to Rhoda Island, with its marble 
palace gleaming ghost-like in the distance 
under the white rays of the moon. 

The Georgian went in advance along the nar- 
row path, the shrubberies of which grew 
denser as they proceeded ; the Circassian fol- 
lowing a few steps behind him. In the busy 
brain of the latter were fermenting a chaos of 
thoughts and passions, little suspected by his 
companion ; and chief among them loomed up 
the necessity of obeying the order given him— 
which he shuddered to obey, yet dared not dis- 
obey—if he were to face the implacable princess. 

Twice—with the stealthy, gliding step of the 
panther—he pressed close upon the footsteps of 
his unsuspecting companion, loosened his 
long keen dagger in its sheath, and prepared 
to strike him a mortal blow ! 

Twice his heart failed him; a numb, cold 
sickness crept over brow, heart and brain. He 
could not strike! And the steel, innocent of 
blood, stole back to its scabbard. 

So they wended their painful way, the path 
growing narrower still, and the jungle thicker ; 
until the Georgian at length turned his head,and 
with a laugh announced that a few steps more 
would bring them out of the thicket, on to the 
river-bank, where they would find the boat 
among the rushes, 

As the other spoke, the necessity for prompt 
action forced itself on the Syrian. Now he 
must decide !—must either finish the work as- 
signed him, claim and receive his reward from 
the princess ; or, turn back with the Georgian, 
seek safety in flight from the country, and re- 
linquish the prize for which he had periled so 
much! For he never dreamt he could remain 
in Egypt—far less claim that reward—after dis- 
obeying the last orders of the she-devil, who 
seemed to have bought him, body and soul ! 

Then arose before his distracted vision the 
image of El Warda, pure, bright and lovely 
even as he had last beheld her, stretching out 
her hand and beckoning him into an earthly 
paradise—even as the Houris beckon to the 
Faithful after death. 

That vision, sent by the evil spirit Ahriman, 
turned the wavering balance. A mist seemed 
to pass before the eyes of Daoud, a fierce thrill 
of wrath and hatred shot through his heart. 

“Shall I lose her for him /” he hissed through 
his clinched teeth—“ after all! and so near ful- 
fillment? No! not though I swim through 
blood !” 

Crouching as the tiger crouches, he bounded 
forward upon his late friend—now his foe. The 
keen bright steel glistened in the moonlight 
over his unconscious head, descended over his 
left shoulder, and, driven by the force of mad- 
ness, penetrated his heart ! 

The Georgian fell upon his face—the crimson 
tide gushing from his lips ere they could syllable 
a sound—dead ere he felt the felon blow, that 
dismissed his soul from Time to Eternity ! 


Daoud -paused not longer to survey the vic- 
tim of his treachery, than to pluck his dagger 
from the wound. Then raising the body with 
difficulty in his arms, he dragged it to the river's 
bank, and hurled it into the turbid waters— 
racing with a hoarse murmur down toward the 
sea; for the current set in near the bank on 
which he stood. 

Then by a sudden impulse, throwing himself 
wildly on his knees, with the tears streaming 
from his eyes, the unhappy man burst into an 
incoherent rhapsody of remorse, prayer and 
supplication to the Virgin Mary, that she might 





cleanse and purify his soul from this, as from 
previous sins; vowing that he would devote 
the rest of his life to her service—-to works of 
kindness and of charity ; beseeching her not so 
much for his own sinful sake as for that of her ves- 
tal virgin, El] Warda, whom he would henceforth 
make the guide and guardian of his life ; plead- 
ing for pardon on the bank of that lone river, 
with all the fervor and earnestness of a crim- 
inal to an earthly judge, sitting in judgment on 
him. 

When he had finished his prayer—heard, per- 
haps at that higher bar, but to which no answer 
was vouchsafed by sign or portent, to his ex- 
cited senses—the Syrian rose, wiped carefully 
all signs of blood from his dagger, which he 
again stuck into his sash, and, descending the 
bank, again peered anxiously into the rushes for 
the bark which was to bear him across to Rhoda 
Island to see the Princess Nezle Khanum. 

At length he found it; a small boat like a 
caique, very frail and slight, with two slender 
oars, The river was at low water, yet the cur- 
rent was very strong still, and dangerous to be 
upset in, from the undertow which was apt to 
drown any one who sunk in its tide, however 
good a swimmer. 

The Syrian, however, was intent on other 
things, and eager to finish the interview with 
the princess, on which so much depended. He 
took but little heed of the skiff, but lannched it 
into the stream, seized the oars and pulled rap- 
idly away from shore. Scarcely had he reached 
the strong carrent, however, when he was sur- 
prised to find the water rising round his ankles 
in the bottom of the boat, which had been dry 
when he got into it. His subtle mind immedi- 
ately suspected treachery: anda minute’s in- 
vestigation showed the trap set for him by the 
princess, whose cunning had devised the means 
of removing the sole surviving witness of the 
tragedy planned by her, although she took no 
part in it. 

With that conviction rose in the Syrian’s 
mind all the hatred and all the courage of which 
his late thoughts had robbed him. He would 
baffle this wicked woman yet ; save himself and 
secure from El Warda herself—without the in- 
tervention of another—the performance of her 
promise! He turned the rapidly sinking boat 
back toward the shore he had left: allowing it 
to float downward with the current and inclin- 
ing it gradually toward the bank, that he might 
swim ashore at a point lower down than he had 
launched it, and escape the possible watch of 
the people of the princess. 

When at last the boat settled down, the Syr- 
jan, plunging into the stream and keeping his 
head well above it, struck out for the shore at 
a point where he saw it shelving down to the 
water’s edge, fringed with long rushes. Strong 
asthe current was, he breasted it successfully, 
and was reaching shoal water—with a heart 
full of good resolves and thankfulness for his 
preservation, and rebounding from his late de- 
spair—when suddenly he saw, to his surprise, 
a dark object resembling an old log floating 
from the muddy bank toward him. 

As there was no current from the shore, this 
struck him as strange; but his surprise was 
changed into horror when the object approached 
nearer, disclosing to his gaze, under the bright 
moonlight, the scaly back and unshapely bulk 
of the crocodile! most dreaded of all the ten- 
ants of that slimy flood, though but rarely seen 
80 low down the river. 

As the monster moved through the water, 
with a movement indicating the vast propulsive 
power in its short forearms and muscular tail 
—lashing the river into foam as it forged on- 
ward—Daoud could distinguish its sharp snout 
elevated above the flood, and the small, glitter- 
ing, serpent-like eyes it fixed on its destined 
prey. 

Each second brought the fell monster nearer 
the man; while the huge jaws would occasion- 
ally open—displaying the sharp double row of 
glistening teeth which armed them—then close 
again with a snap like the music of castanets, 
resounding through the stillness, 

Imminent and deadly was the peril, as Daoud 
well knew ; but he lost not heart nor hope. His 
nerves, steeled to danger in its most fearful 
shape during his recent trials, did not fail him 
now. But he felt a deadly sickness of heart, for 
an iustant at the new and hideous form of peril, 
thus suddenly confronting him at the very 
moment of his fancied escape from all his dan- 
ger; just when he was making his good re- 
solves for a tranquil future. 

Never before had he encountered this dread 
monster : but he knew its nature and its habits 
well ; for he had often heard the Arabs of the 
Upper Nile tell of their encounters with and 
victories over it: and he therefore understood 
which way the path of safety lay. 

He allowed the greedy monster to approach 
within two lengths of him—simply floating him- 
self on the surface of the water, with a wary 
eye fixed on every movement of his adversary. 
Flight he knew would be speedy and certain 
death. He waited till he could see the very 
twinkle of its hungry eye—then dived down 
into the flood, his daggar bare in his right 
hand ! 

The moment after, the huge bulk of the 
crocodile seemed convulsed with a sudden pang, 
as it abruptly twisted itself round—lashing the 
water into foam with its terrible tail, and snap- 
ping its jaws fiercely together, while ite snaky 
eye emitted sparks of fire ! 

Then it sullenly sunk under the water too ; 
and the caim moonlight shone on the rippling 
river, showing no form of man nor reptile on 
its agitated surface. But the water where the 
crocodile had sunk was discolored with a dark 
red stain, which showed the Syrian’s dagger 
had found & vulnerable spot. 

He had dived beneath the scaly armor which 
protected it from above, and struck an upward 
blow ! 

Next moment the man rose again to the sur- 
face, twenty yards further down stream, and 
struck out vigorously for the shore; but the 
current seized and bore him down still further. 
And on it floated in pursuit his wounded, but 





not disabled enemy—fierce and more sa 
from its injury, and displaying now those vast 
energies hidden under its cumbrous and mail- 
clad carcass, 

Thrice when on the very eve of bein 
and crushed between thcse mighty e.aaeee 
vainly snapped together like the huge portcullis 
of some feudal castle—did the Syrian narrowly 
escape destruction by suddenly diving down! 
And thrice did he stab with his keen poniard 
into the unprotected flesh of his foe, under its 
forearm ; while deeper grew the tinge of the 
waters, as the red stream gushed out, though 
the great vital energies of the amphibia still 
sustained it under the deep wounds of its des 
perate antagonist—whose human intelligence, 
craft, and courage waged war against its supe- 
rior strength. 

At length it seemed human intellect, when 
backed by courage, was destined to conquer 
brute force—even in a conflict so apparently 
unequal as this ; for, after the third plunge, the 
huge scaly bulk seemed to float almost help- 
lessly upon the water; while the river ran red 
with the life-tide ebbing from its ghastly wounds, 
and the dim eye shone no more with hungry 
hate, but had an almost human expression of 
agony and despair lurking in its filmy and 
glazing orbs. 

The crocodile was evidently well-nigh strug- 
gling in its death-throes, and the mighty frame 
seemed contracted and convulsed with the near 
approach of the final spasm ! 

The man was nowhere to be seen. 

Just then, panting, worn, exhausted, but 
still unwounded, Daoud, the dagger in his right 
hand, rose again to the surface ; but unhappily 
within a yard of the drifting body of the al- 
most vanquished monster. 

The scaly thing saw him ! and with a mighty 
effort of expiring energy, struck out wildly with 
his strong tail. It fell, like a flail, on the head 
of the Syrian, stretching him senseless and 
powerless beside his enemy! The next mo- 
ment the dying crocodile twisted its body round, 
opened its mighty jaws with a final and con- 
vulsive effort—and when they closed again, 
within them was the writhing body of the 
Syrian! Caught as in some huge trap, which 
crushed bone, muscle, sinew and flesh into one 
undistinguishable mass ! 

And locked tight in the death-spasm, those 
jaws never unclosed again ! 

But the scaly bulk of the crocodile, bearing 
in its dead jaws the corpse of its destroyer, 
floated down the rapid current of the Nile, un- 
der the still moonlight, to the open sea, which 
was to retain the relics of both until the hour 
shall come when that sea shall give up its dead, 


And so—although endowed with the craft 
and the courage which could cope successfully 
with the Great Ones of the earth—could punish 
princes, and defy both heaven and hell to 
thwart his designs—perished Daoud-ben-Yous- 
souf! his only tomb ‘xe jaws of a hideous rep- 
tile—his only reward at last a fearful retribu- 
tion. 

His fate was never known. The silent river, 
the twinkling stars and the solemn sea, which 
alone knew, kept their secrets ; and the bright 
eyes of El Warda grew dim watching and wait- 
ing—whether in fear or in hope, she herself 
finally could not tell—in vain for his return. 

As the weeks glided into months, and the 
months rolled into years, that hope, or fear, 
whichever it might be, faded away from the 
maiden’s heart ; and she felt herself absolved 
from the rash vow she had made to the lost 
man; more utterly lost to human sight aud to 
the memory of all—save one—than ever was 
mortal man before ! 

Yet that one did not forget the Syrian—her 
brother that had been, her spouse that might 
have been—whose mysterious disappearance 
had softened down the harsh judgment she had 
formed of him, when she thought he would re- 
turn and claim her promise. 

Morning and night, for many, many long and 
weary years, did heartfelt prayers go up to the 
Throne of Grace from the holy lips of a Coptish 
nun, for the repose of the soul of Daoud-ben- 
Youssouf ; who had found—sinner as he was, 
and stained with crime—a shrine in one pure 
and devoted heart, whose orisons for him may 
finally have been heard at the Great Mercy 


Seat. THE END. 








The President’s Trip to the White Moun- 
tains—Ascent of Mount Washington by the 
“Sky” Railroad. 


Art an early hour on Friday morning, August 
27, President Grant and family left the Crawford 
House for the foot of the Mount Washington or 
“Sky” railroad, as it has been denominated by trav- 
elers, At the base of the mountain railway the Presi- 
dent passed some minutes in examination of the loco- 
motive used in this novel piece of engineering skill, 
and was particularly struck with the simplicity and 
safety of the air brake. Everything of importance 
connected with the construction and running of the 
railroad was explained by the patentee of the road, 
At twenty minutes of eleven o'clock, the Presidential 
party having seated themselves in the car, the loco- 
motive bell rang, and the machinery was set in mo- 
tion, and the party began the ascent, moving at the 
rate of about a mile in twenty-five minutes, The en- 
tire height to be attained was 4,500 feet in three miles. 
At precisely twelve o’clock the train reached the ter- 
minus of the road. As it arrived a salute was fired 
from # small cannon sent up for the purpose, The 
day was beautifully clear, not a cloud visible, and a 
strong cold wind was blowing, forming ice in many 
places, After having the different objects of interest 
pointed out, the party sat down to a fine lunch at the 
Tip Top House. Upon reaching the bottom of the 
road the party resumed their coaches, and started for 
Saratoga. 








A Concorp (N. H.) paper says a large body 
of black ants were seen a few days ago in the high- 
way between London and Concord, formed in two 
lines, extending entirely acrogs the road to the bank 
opposite. Persons who saw them estimated their 
number by thé million. A severe battle was fought, 
which lasted nearly an hour, after which both sijeg 
were occupied in burying their dead, 
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FASHIONS, ORIENTAL AND OCCI- 
DENTAL. 


How few there are of the votaries of fashion 
who bestow a thought upon the origin or the 
es of fashion they so slavishly follow— 
the pedigree of the idol they worship. No 
sooner is a pretty costume adopted than it be- 
comes common. Then the fickle female mind 
casts it aside for any novelty, however outré— 
strangenéss and the power of creating a sensa- 
tion being great causes of recommendation. 
France is the country that for many centuries 
has been the arbitrator and creator of fashions, 
though now it may be said to be very difficult 
to devise new modes, the changes being but a 
series of adaptations and combinations carried 
out at the suggestion of mantuamakers and 
manufacturers. These prey upon their patron- 
pu the essayists, who promenade in 
society habited in garments, or, more properly, 
fanciful forms, that meet with applause or con- 
demnation as fancy wills, climate and the dic- 
tates of reason having little influence. ‘The 
costume of the period” is anything but of the 
present day. It was suggested by the fashion 
of the empire on which it is founded, guided by 
Oriental and Japanese taste, and with a dash of 
the Louis XVI., some of it very pretty. Paris- 
fan patronage end got being able to do what 
England could not, who, notwithstanding she 
owned the Indies, and was the first to import 
Oriental articles, has been the last to be influ- 
enced by their teachings. 

At the British International Exhibition of 
1862 the English were the first to display the 
exquisite taste of the Japanese in design—a 
taste that was highly appreciated by a few of 
the more enlightened of her artists, though dis- 
regarded by the people at large, it being re- 
served for the French, at the next Universal 
Exhibition at Paris in 1867, to show the Japan- 
ese chez eux, for in an enclosure in the park 
they installed a Japanese house, with fittings, 
and native occupants, both male and female, 
the magnificent wardrobe of the Japanese girls 
affording wonderful and exciting lessons to the 
Parisian ladies, who were never tired ot watch- 
ing the movements and habiliments of the 
almond-eyed demoiselles of the mysterious 
islands of the China seas, as they sat upon their 
mat-covered floors, chatting, or following the 
ordinary occupations of their daily duty. <A la 
queue, the Parisians slowly moved on, to enter 
and re-enter, feasting their eyes with the mar- 
velous combinations of color and exquisite 

until they imbibed some of its spirit and 
cuatine. In natural knowledge of color the 

















Japanese, like the Indians, are unrivaled, as 
also in designing forms, by which we mean 
spiritual creative drawing, apart from the study 
of the human form, a study that seems always 
to have chilled the eye and damped the soul ; 
Greek art may be considered the antithesis of 
that of Japan—cold, severe, symmetrical, and 
monochromatic ; the Athenian taste pales be- 
fore the youthful freshness and glorious day- 
light of Japanese art, which, whilst conven- 
tio is never symmetrical. How at variance 
with the classic is the costume of Japan—the 
long folds of white or tinted garments finding 
no favor with a people who revel in design and 
color, and who recline upon the floor and take 
their meals at tables like stools. On the car- 
pet all Oriental costumes are seen to advant- 
age, and particularly that of the Japanese 
ladies, who strenuously avoid, even when walk- 
ing, an upright carriage. 

To contrast our example with the European, 
we have made both figures erect, to show the 
chignons and general contour—the apology for 
a bonnet that occupies the place of acomb ; the 
form ‘of the sun-shade (in vogue at present) ; 
the long robe tucked up before and behind, in 
imitation of the broad scarf worn round the 
waist, a practice common with both sexes in 


the East, where the people lounge, 
and corsets could hardly be en- 
dured, the ample folds of the cein- 
ture being necessary to keep the 
vital parts at an even temperature, 
whilst in no way to interfere with 
the organs of respiration. This part 
of the costume is more apparent 
in the second cut of the glee-singers, 
whose really serviceable hats afford 
@ contrast to the bonnets worn at 
present. Never having been dis- 
ported at Paris, they remain un- 
appropriated. Of course the Japan- 
ese dress, as depicted above, being a 
costume, exisis apart from fashion, 
@ thing formerly unknown in the 
territory of the Tycoon, though now 
being adopted with other European 
vices, at least by the men, who are 
very fond of encasing their dapper 
little figures in broad cloth, bien 
botté et bien ganté, boots and gloves, 
things formerly urknown in Japan. 
Ob, that Fashion, that great 
spoiler of nationalities, should find 
such worshipers, as if variety of 
texture and difference of color were not 
enough, that man should desire to cut stuff 
to ribbons at the dictates of folly. With all 
their wonderful feeling for art, the Japanese 
are apt imitators, little appreciating the natural 
gifts they possess in a high degree—gifts that 
are denied to Europeans. In Japan they some- 
times produce marvelous effects, and sketch 
nude forms and things in action with a facility 
far beyond the dull comprehension of academy 
teaching. Endowed with fertile imaginations 
and creative powers of the highest order, they 
do not produce pictures ; yet in power of pic- 
torial art no Oriental nation comes near them ; 
but if picture-making is to destroy “‘ the simple 
native of the new-found isle,” God protect us 
from picture-making and the art of frippery! 








ETHEL GRAY. 


I was early left an orphan ; well-born, proud, 
and penniless—three qualities which,when com- 
bined, are as bitter a source of evil as any poor 
mortal can be cursed with. I resided with re- 
latives, who regarded me as a burden, and 
were not delicate in showing me their senti- 
ments. I hated them, and I hated the life I 
was obliged to lead with them ; I panted for an 
opportunity to indulge my extravagant tastes ; 
wealth and luxury were in my eyes the only 
objects worth living for ; I detested poverty; so, 
when John Gray asked me to become his wife, 
[ accepted him gladly; I had no dread of a 
loveless marriage; I had never loved any 
one ; I regarded affection only as sentimental 
folly; I had no regret for my wasted youth. 
Mr. Gray was a grave, stern man of forty, very 
silent and reserved, but he was rich, and I had 
always longed for money. We were married, and 
as his wife I reigned queen of fashion. He 
was very proud of my beauty and accomplish- 
ments in his own quiet way. He indulged me 
in every caprice—every desire my extravagant 
fancy could form was at once gratified. We 
were very little together, JohnandI. We had 
no interests in common. He was devoted to 
business ; [ lived in a constant whirl of excite- 
ment. 

Magnificent equipages, perfect toilets, the ad- 
miration of the crowd, the envy of my friends, 
constituted my happiness. I asked for nothing 
more. I was commencing to tire a little, to find 
that a ceaseless round of gayety was, after all, 
very insipid, when my baby was born. -I had 
always been as cold as stone. I was not of an 
affectionate nature, but the sight of the delicate 
baby face, its first faint cry, stirred my heart to 
its very core ; an emotion, as new and strange 
as it was delicious, took possession of me, I 
was ready to make an idol of the child, then 
fall down and worship it. I formed new reso- 
lutions. How tame my former enjoyments ap- 
peared to me in comparison with the great 
happiness which had come to me! Then my 
husband insisted that I was not strong enough 
to nurse the baby; she, too, was too frail to 
thrive in the city ; he would place her under the 
care of his sister, who lived in the country ; in 
her retirement she could devote more time to 
the child than I with my numerous engage- 
ments possibly could. In vain I pleaded ; John 
was very firm ; then I grewsullen, and feigning 
to be indifferent, yielded. 

Mrs. Lorton, John’s sister, was a widow, and 
childless. I really believe she was a sincerely 
good woman; but we had never liked each other, 
so once Lily was placed under her care I felt 
she was no longer mine. Any poor woman 
would have been allowed to rejoice over her 
child. I was deprived of mine. Then I grew 
hard and indifferent, and turned again to my 
old pursuits, endeavoring vainly to stifle my 
disappointment. I tried to forget my purer as- 
pirations, to crush my higher, better feelings, 
so I fell back into the old life, passing my days 
in visiting, my nights at theatres and balls. I 
gave myself no time for reflection ; yet society 
had lost its charm for me ; flattery of my beauty 
did not satisfy me. A strange craving for 
something, I could not define what, troubled 
me. My husband appeared further from me 
than ever. I think John was disappointed in 
his marriage ; he had hoped to find a friend in 
his wife; but no word of reproach ever escaped 
his lips ; he only grew more silent and reserved, 
while I, who could not forgive him for having 
separated me from my child, showed my dis- 

pleasure, my distant, haughty manner. I was 
very lonely and miserable just then, and had he 
softened ever so little to me, I couid easily 
have learnt to love him; but of course he never 
guessed that, 

About this time I met Hyde Vivian ; he was 
a distant relative of my husband’s, but as he 
had been abroad since our marriage, I had 
never seen him. He was not a remarkably 
handsome man, not more clever than the 





generality of men I was accustomed to meet in 





——-—~ 


society, but there was something in his manner 
which attracted attention. He was rich; and 
idle time dragged wearily for him, as it aid for 
me ; he was a constant visitor at our house ; 
he rode and drove with me ; accompanied me 
to all scenes of gayety; we read and sang 
together—was he not my husband's cousin and 
trusted friend! His tastes were so similar to 
my own, I so much needed sympathy, that I 
soon learnt to like him, to watch for his 
coming, to find the time unendurably weari- 
some when he was absent; but I had known 
him two years before I discovered that I loved 
him ; that iis presence was life to me. I had 
thought myself a good woman, superior to all 
temptation ; I had worn my immaculate ermine 
proudly before the world; I had despised and 
turned with loathing from my frailer sisters ; I 
had no pity for the folly and weakness of 
others ; I had been a proud woman. God help 
me! and I had fallen to this. 

I fought against the sinful passion which em- 
bittered my lite; I struggled against it; I 
avoided Hyde ; I almost insulted him when he 
forced his company upon me. Now, in my old 
age, that I look upon that terrible time, I wonder 
I lived through it. I passed the nights ina 
dream of pain; the days in a restless fever ; I 
had been cold and indifferent all my life; now 
the ice had changed to fire. I did not fall 
easily ; I saw plainly all the misery, all the 
guilt, yet I could not conquer myself. 

I prayed in a confused sort of way, but prayers 
brought me no relief; it seemed useless to seek 
for assistance outside, when my own heart was 
my most treacherous foe. I was powerless to 
contend against the passion which consumed 
me. And all this time Hyde Vivian haunted me 
like a shadow. I despised myself more than I 
had ever despised the lowest, basest of my sex, 
yet I was falling—steadily, surely falling all the 
same. 

Mrs. Lorton came to visit, bringing Lily with 
her. Absorbed in my mad, reckless passion, I 
scarcely noticed the child, though she was very 
lovely with her tender eyes and winning ways. 

I was alone one day when Hyde Vivian came 
to me. « 

“T can endure this no longer,” he said; 
“you know I love you; I cannot bear to see 
you day after day, without striving to win your 
affection in return. I have come to say fare- 
well. I sail for Europe to-morrow.” 

I had wished that the océan should roll be- 
tween us; that I could fly to the furthest end of 
the earth, where I might never see his face; but 
now that my wish was about being realized, I 
could scarcely bear it. I tried to answer, 
calmly, but my pride failed me in the hour of 
need; Hyde was quick to perceive my emo- 
tion. 

“You love me, Ethel,” he pleaded; “you 
cannot deny that you love me. Come with me. 
I cannot live without you. You are the light of 
my life. John can never have loved you as 
devotedly as I do. Come with me, darling; 
you will be so encompassed by my affection 
that the memory of the past shall never trouble 
you. Dearest, you cannot refuse to listen 
to me ?” 

Could I refuse to listen ! I who had fallen so 
low, that this man declared himself my lover— 
I, the wife of another? I was humbled to the 
very death ; in the storm of rage and scorn 
which swelled within me, I could have killed 
Hyde Vivian, as he stood before me, dearly as 
I loved him. After that I knew I could not 
remain with my husband. I resolved to leave 
my home. I did not cheat myself into the 
belief that I should find happiness with Hyde. 
I had already tested the bitterness of sin; I 
expected no pleasure ; I was too proud to bear 
meekly the scorn of the world; I perceived 
plainly all the misery, all the guilt, but I could 
no longer endure my lonely, cheerless life. 
Hyde had already formed his plans; John 
would be absent from home the following night ; 
Mrs. Lorton was indisposed, and confined to her 
room ; 80 I was left unfettered. I was to feign 
illness and remain in my own chamber; at 
midnight he would come for me ; before morn- 
ing dawned we should be far beyond the reach 
of pursuit. I passively agreed to all he asked. 
John left home as he intended. Since Lily’s 
return home he had been more affectionate in 
his manner to me than he had ever been before ; 
the child’s gentle influence appeared to van- 
quish his reserve ; he would listen to her prattle 
as though it had been the deepest wisdom ; 
his little daughter was a new revelation of 
beauty and sweetness to grave John Gray. 

As for me,I rarely saw her. How could I 
bear to look upon her whose future I was about 
to blight—the innocent child who would forever 
be branded with the stigma of her mother’s 
shame? How slowly the time dragged on! 
What an eternity of torture I endured in that 
one day ; what an agony of remorse! Surely 
those who sin receive their punishment while 
the forbidden fruit is scarcely tasted. Yet my 
resolution continued unshaken. Toward even- 
ing perfect stillness reigned in the house ; my 
preparations were all completed. I had writ- 
ten a note to my husband, telling him that his 
trusted wife was unworthy of his confidence ; 
that his proud name was dishonored ; that his 
home must be forever desolate. I pitied him 
even then, yet I never thought of turning 
back. I was ready, dressed for my journey 
when the clock struck twelve. To me it wasa 
knell of doom. I opened the door—glanced 
down the dimly-lighted corridor. I could hear 
the voices of the servants below. The nursery 
door stood open, and as, like some hunted, 
guilty creature, I fhed past, I saw the nurse sit- 
ting asleep beside the bed upon which my child— 
my poor, deserted child, who was never to 
know a mother’s love or care, reposed. To me 
it was a very chamber of horrors. I turned 
away with a sharp pang. At the head of the 
stairs I paused; I could scarcely tell why. I 
heard the sound of carriage-wheels, and knew 
that Hyde Vivian awaited me; then a faint, 
rustling sound broke the silence. There was a 
patter of bare, pink feet upon the carpet; a 
childish, white-robed figure came toward me, 


“Mamma, mamma !” rang out the cry; and 
as I paused, irresolute, the dimpled baby hands 
seized my mantle firmly. 

“What do you want, Lily ?” I asked, almost 
fiercely. The sight of the child goaded me 
almost to madness. 

“Me wants mamma, Lily’s own pretty mam- 
ma; take Lily, mamma,” lisped the soft voice. 

The questioning, tender eyes pierced my very 
heart. I clasped the little, shivering, fragile 
creature to my breast, with a sharp cry, then 
turned and rushed back tomyroom. I double- 
locked the door, like one in mortal terror. I 
sat with the child in my arms the long night 
through; her soft brown eyes closed; she 
rested peacefully upon her guilty mother’s 
bosom, but I never slept. I wept as though I 
would weep my very heart out. I prayed in 
an agony of supplication, as I had never 
dreamed of praying, for strength to resist tempt- 
ation. As I gazed upon the delicate, baby 
face, my sinful passion waned and fade& The 
clinging arms were like chains of iron, restrain- 
ing me to the path of virtue. My innocent 
child was my guardian angel. Long that night 
Hyde Vivian waited—waited for one who never 
came. The next day he came, tenderly up- 
braiding ; but the woman he loved never again 
listened to the dangerous music of his volce— 
never again looked upon bis face. Engrossed by 
a@ higher, purer love, I was deaf to his en- 
treaties. When my husband returned, I told 
him the terrible story of how near lis haughty 
wife had come to open shame. I had expected 
bitter scorn and just reproach, but he only said 
gently that we both had erred, and both had 
much to forgive ; had he been more watchful I 
should never have been so terribly tempted— 
taking all blame to himself, my noble husband. 

I commenced a new existence from that day. 
And, when I see the finger of scorn pointed at 
some poor wretch, who, sorely tempted, has 
fallen from her woman’s high estate, the 
memory of my own temptation comes back to 
me, and I can only judge very gently, very 
leniently. Oh, husbands, be prodigal of your 
affection. You can scarcely know the purify- 
ing influence it possesses. You cannot tell 
how many a precious soul might have been 
saved by a word of tenderness. Oh, mothers, 
cherish your little children. Their love is your 
best guard against the snares of the world. 








Prince Arthur of England—Arrival of the 
Prince at Halifax. 


On the morning of August 22d, Prince 
Arthur, third son of Victoria, Queen of England, ar- 
rived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the steamer City of 
Paris. As the arrival became known throughout the 
city, the inhabitants hastened to the wharf or as- 
cended to the housetops and windows, whence a view 
of the harbor could be obtained. When the ship 
reached the pier, Sir John Young, Governor-General 
of the Dominion; Major-General Charles Hastings 
Doyle, Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia; Admiral 
Wellesley, the Mayor of Halifax, and other notables, 
stepped on board to welcome and congratulate the 
prince informally. The party then assembled on deck, 
and the prince appearing at the gangway, lifted hia 
hat in response to the cheers of the crowds upon the 
dock, He descended the gangway, hat in hand, bow- 
ing and smiling to the spectators, who gave him 
noisy but respectful greeting, and gracefully acknow- 
jedging the salute of the company of the 78th High- 
landers, who acted as his guard of honor. The prince 
wore a dark biue coat with velvet collar, plaid 
pantaloons, a plain black necktie, and lavender-col- 
ored kid gloves. Carriages having been provided for 
the royal guest and his companions, they proceeded to 
the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, escorted by 
the Highlanders, who were preceded by the regimental 


band, 

Prince Arthur, so named after the Duke of Well 
ton, his godfather, was born in 1850, and attained 
nineteenth year on the 12th of last May. He is tall 
and slender, and his face bears a marked resemblance 
to that of the Queen, his mother, as well as to that of 
Prince Albert. He light blue eyes, with a pleas- 
ant expression, and his cheeks are slightly shaded 
with side-whiskers. His military e is that of 
Lieutenant of Artillery, and he is now to be attached 
as a commissioned officer to a regiment in Canada. 
He will remain in America until next _—, the object 
of his visit being the completion of his military edu- 
cation, in view of his probable succession to the posi- 
tion of his cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, as com 
magder-in-chief of the British army. 








LONG BRANCH. 


“Tr is pleasant,” writes a pleasant corre- 
spondent, “to turn from the fripperies and fol- 
lies, the coarse display and shallow talk of the 
corridors and parlors of Long Branch, to the 
children, to the little men and women, gather- 
ing roses for their cheeks out of an apparently 
unpromising element. To me there is some- 
thing pathetic in the very presence of these 
children on the shores. The sea is old and 
gray, full of sad memories, stern and strong in 
its calmest and most gentle moods. Yet the 
child makes a playfellow of it, as simply as a 
child makes a playmate of the rough, shaggy 
dog whom every one else is afraid to touch, 
Indeed I have seen a pretty game of three, be- 
tween a boy, a Newfoundland, and the tide, 
The Newfoundland ran and barked at a wave, 
the boy shouted and kicked it with his diminu- 
tive bluchers, the wave growled in a good-hu- 
mored way, and seemed to enjoy the sport 
thoroughly. All the time that dog, however, 
did not quite trust the grim humor of the sea, 
for he kept a knowing eye on his young charge, 
especially when the latter ventured to follow 
the wave further than usual in its movements, 

“T found some difficulty in recognizing on 
the shore my friend, little Tom West, until he 
asked me to dig a hole for him in the sand. 
When I last met that young gentleman in Cen- 
tral Park, he was the boatswain of some wa 
known ship attached, perhaps, to the foreign 
ports of the Lake. He was dressed ag @ boat- 
swain, with a distracting observance of nau. 
tical detail to which I think he would neven 
have been reconciled but for the whistle. He 
was obliged, he then told me, to keep himself, 
nice, which was rather hard on you, when you, 





were afflicted with an awful tendency toward 
mud pies, Tom et Long Branch had apparentlg 
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been reduced to the rank of 
common seaman, but he liked 
it better. He could wet his 
feet whenever he wished, 
and although sand was not 
as stuff as mud to 
make pies of (not possessing 
what housewives term the 
binding quality), still there 
was no lack of it, and its use 
did not necessitate that pro- 
cess of scouring and scenting 
which a prejudiced family in- 
sisted on a boy being sub- 
jected to who had com- 
posed a work of confection- 
ery art with the materials 
closest to hand. Tom intro- 
duced me to his cousins, 
with whom he flirted over 
a piece of engineering, de- 
signed to step the sea en- 
eroaching. The golden-haired 
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A WATERMELON FEAST IN RICHMOND, VA.—FROM A SKETCH BY WM. H. SHEPPARD.—SEE PAGE 415, 


young maidens, however, did not attend so reg- 
ularly to the public works, and had carts in 
their own employment for the general removal 
of the beach. Tom was not puzzled with any 
Paul Dombey speculations. His parents have 
brought him here to wax fat, and nothing can 
be more dutiful than his compliance with their 
desires. He invited me recently to the funeral 
of a doll, which he had bought in order to com- 
| mit her sawdust to a mausoleum built of oyster- 
shells. The obsequies were momentarily inter- 
rupted when we found that the grave was too 
small, but the difficulty was surmounted by 
taking off the head of the toy, which now sur- 
mounts a walking-stick. 

‘“‘ Flirtations by the seashore are common 
enough. Venus, a8 we have read, sprang from 
the foam-bells, and continues to watch over the 
affairs of the happy lovers who walk by her 
natal-place. Nothing is more amusing than to 
observe the efforts of the engaged people to ap- 
pear unconscious of their pleasant relations 
with each other. Yet, why should they care? 
The world is little concerned with their affec- 
tions, and in due course they will come here, no 
longer Strephon and Chloe, but in the prosaic 
style of Bob and Joan, with olive branches, and 
nurses, and the household burdens on them 
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| which are so depressing to romantic instircts. | 
| During my matutinal and vesper cigars, I meet | 
| many cases of the tender passion. The doves 
| delight to coo under cover, as it were, of the 
| dash of the waves. They are fit subjects for the | 
cynic to pelt with epigrammatic pebbles, but 
there is a Nemesis attendant upon scorn and 
mockery of this description. Many a good fel-| 
low now married and lost to his club, once | 
sneered at the spooneys of the watering-places. 
** So, if you please, we shall be silent while 
that lady and gentleman are standing so close | 
to each other, watching the final plunge of the | 
sun, and thinking that ineffable nonsense which 
only perfect silence can express. 
“The object which I mostly affect to observe 
at the seashore is the sea itself. It is not to be 
wearied of, if you love it. I envy those great 
artists of England to whom its face is so famil- 
jar, who can read it in shine and in shade, when 
the chill mists are blown away fron the green 
fields of water at dawn, and the level sun cov- 
ers them with a marigold light ; when, during 
a blustering noon, gray curving waves rush 
booming on the strands ; at the close of day, 
when the tide is purple and red and brown, and 
is heard to sob solemnly to itself; at the verge 
of the darkness, before the moon sails up. 
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The ehips are endless sub- 
jects tor speculation; so, 
for that matter, are those 
peering, ghostly birds, whose 
big eyes stare at you like 
the eyes of oxen. The boat- 
men I avoid as a plague, 
and as I have dropped into a 
personal vein, I prefer, of my 
own choice, not to spoon, if 
possible. But the reader can 
do as he or she likes in this 
respect. I have been told 
the amusement is superior 
to croquet. For the rest, I 
have a profound faith that 
the ocean is a mighty preach- 
er to those who hearken, 
that there are sermons in 
the stones at its feet; and 
that, year by year, we send 
to its edge samples of what 
is worst and best among us.” 
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LIGHT DRAUGHT SNAGBOAT, BUILT FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, TO BE USED ON THE ARKANSAS RIVER.—-SEE PAGE 407. 


MIRIAM?PS OGRE. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER I. 

‘* On, dear !” 

A simple ejaculation—oftentimes a meaning- 
less one. But in this case there was a depth of 
passion in the tremulous vibration of the sweet 
young voice. The soft, dark eyes were lifted 
upward in a yearning questioning, the small, 
fair hands flung out despairingly. 

To any one watching the fair young creature 
who stood there in the picturesque bower, with 
blossoming garlands trailing around her, richly 
dressed, evidently in the very bloom of health, 
herself a perfect model of girlish grace, the 
tone and ejaculation seemed wholly out of 
place. 





The bower was in the centre of a garden, | 


which was undoubtedly the work of much care, 


with no stinting of expense, for it bloomed as | 


richly as a tropic oasis, while the hills and one 
wide plain, seen above and through the iron 
picketing of a massive stone wall, showed 
bleak and poor. 

The walks of this garden were carefully 
tended; not a dead leaf or a loose pebble 
showed along the silvery ribbons they seemed 
to thread among the verdurous rows and rain- 
bow beds of the luxuriant plants. Everything 
was exquisitely neat and orderly, though with- 
out pretense at display. Beyond the garden 
rose a low-gabled roof, with a glimpse of a dia- 
mond-paned window, ivy-latticed, but the rest 
shut out by the interlacing boughs of close-set 
larch and fir-trees. 


The soft, dark eyes had been fixed intently | 


upon a smoky cloud, when the young girl 
threw up her hands. 

“Oh, dear! It seems to me I cannot endure 
it—as if I must die or go mad !” 

She clasped her hands together, and moved 
the graceful head to and fro in a perturbed, 
childish fashion. 

“I have read of poor tortured wretches 
dying of thirst while yet the strained ear can 
catch the babble of waters, or perishing in 
drifted snows even while the glow of the home- 
fire brightens the gaze. I think this is like it— 
in a world so full of joyous, generous, happy 
hearts, to be shut in here, starved, chilled. 
stifled ! I cannot bear it—no, I cannot bear it.” 

She looked arofind as she said this, with an 
angry, contemptuous glance at the guitar which 
lay on the pretty rustic seat, its blue ribbon 
trailing across a dainty work-basket, over whose 
silken embroidery an open book was lying. 





“* Does,he think I am still a child, and can | 


keep myself contented and happy if I have 
plenty of bonbons and toys? Oh, I had rather 
be the poorest, the hardest-faring mill-girl over 
mm the town yonder, only to be free—only to 


have my liberty! I told him so yesterday, and | 


he called me a foolish child. He said I did not 
know what was for my own good. That cold 
sneer with which he answered my passionate 
entreaty chills me yet. What a deadly smile he 
wore when I flung open my canary’s cage, and 
declared I would not keep the frailest and 
tiniest creature from the blessed freedom of a 
heaven-bestowed liberty! Worse even than 


that, the triumphant menace of his look, when 
he brought poor Dick, mangled and lifeless, his 
pretty yéllow breast dabbled with blood, and 
told me that was the result of uncontrolled 


| 
| 





liberty. Hapless Dick! Was it a type of what | 
awaits me outside these walls? Can the world, | 
which looks so bright and beautiful, hold for | 
me also such deadly traps, such crouching | 
evils? No—no. I will not, I cannot believe 
it!” 

The girl was rapidly moving to and tro while 
she spoke, now stamping her tiny foot into the 
soft sward with angry vehemence, and now 
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looking up imploringly into the sunny blue of 


the voiceless sky. 

Then, with a scarlet lip curled disdainfully, 
and a dark eye flashing impotent anger, she 
caught up a fanciful Swiss hat lying carelessly 
on the ground, and went hastily down the path, 
keeping all the way close beside a high wall, 
which was built solid, and tall enough fora 
penitentiary, and was finished with an iron 
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railing, with close-set iron teeth bristling cruelly 
against intrusion. 

A solid plank gateway, riveted with iron 
bolts, gave admittance or exit to the broad,cen- 
tral carriage-way. Its massive chains were se- 
cured by a peculiar padlock, a huge affair, com- 
posed of movable pieces of brass, thickly, and, 
it seemed, unmeaningly lettered, all strung 
upon a central bolt. 

“Oh, why cannot I find the magic word,that 
unlocks this cruel gate ?” 

She turned the pieces swiftly, she tried one 
word, and then another, but allin vain. Her 
best efforts could not stir the centre rod, and 
presently her hands fell away, and with a low, 
bitter moan she dropped her face into them. 
Upon which, a figure, which had been hovering 
behind the trees watching her closely, ad- 
vanced to view, and revealed the sorrowful face 
of an elderly woman, clad in plain and coarse 
garments. 

“Miss Mirlam—dear Miss Miriam, why will 
you fret yourself? It can’t be helped. Come 
in, dear—come in, and try the basket of fruit 
Jacob brought you. And there’s the package 
of books. You haven’t opened them yet.” 

“T don’t want the fruit. I hate the books. 
Oh, Nora, all I want is my liberty.” 

Honest-hearted Nora’s eyes filled with tears 
at the piteous and passionate appeal. 

“‘The Lord knows, my darling, if I could help 
you I would. It is sweet and precious, our 
liberty, I know it well, for am I not shut in 
also, and for your sake, my foste?-child? Let 
us make the best of it, and try to be thankful 
for the comforts we enjoy. We must own that 
we have everything else we could ask for. He 
is generous and kind there.” 

Miriam’s sensitive young lip curled again. 

“Generous? Yes! It is like heaping upon a 
starving child loads of gilded playthings and 
precious jewels. Nora, Nora, I cannot bear it 
any longer.” 

The pitying nurse took the hot, trembling 
hands into hers, and stroked them fondly. 

“Don’t fret, Miss Miriam! Don’t fret, my 
darling! I am sure there must be a change 
presently. He meant something when he told 
me you had grown out of childhood—that this 
restlessness and fierce rebellion showed you 
were getting to be a woman.” 

“ Then why does he continue to treat me like 





a child ?” demanded Miriam, impatiently. ‘* Oh, 
how I detest him—how I——” 
“Hush, hush! Oh, my pet, beware what you 
say!’ 
Miriam turned and faced her. 
“Nora, it is of a piece with the rest, that you 


| will never explain why you check me when I 
try to express my feelings toward that man. 
What is he to me ?” 

“Your guardian, Miss Miriam,” answered 
Nora. in a set, formal tone, which could not 
disguise, however, her annoyance and distress. 

“Why should I not hate my guardian, since 
he is so hard and cruelwith me’? You know 
there is something beyond and behind. He is 
not my father; he cannot be my father. 
Heaven is not so pitiless, nor my instincts so 
blind and dead. Nora, Nora, you also conspire. 
What is my true name? Nora, Nora! how can 

| you have the heart to help them cheat me?” 

The tender-hearted Nora burst into tears. 

| “Oh, my pet, don’t be crueltome. You 

| know well enough I would drain my heart of 
its lifeblood to save yours. Miriam, my sweet, 

| I nursed you at wy own breast, and I loved you 
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in place of the baby that was buried beside its 
father so long ago. When I knew what was to 
be done, I was wild with the fear of being 
parted from you. He meant it, but I flung my- 
self at his feet, I groveled in the dust, and 
begged to be allowed to go with you, to love 
you and care for you. And he would only give 
consent when I swore upon the Holy Bible a 
terrible oath that you should never hear from 
me aword of the past—not a single word or 
hint—without his leave.” 

“And yeu tell me not to hate him!” cried the 
girl, fiercely. 

‘* My treasure, my darling, don’t look so wild 
and strange ! 

“TI eannot help it. I have outgrown play- 
things. The books, for all they have been such 
sweet companions, have also instilled a poison. 
Can I read of the beautiful world, of the happy 
homes, of the noble minds, and loving, gener- 
ous hearts walting there, and not yearn toward 
them? Feeling my expanding wings, shall I 
| ee in stupid content in a prison-cage, Jet the 

be never so richly gilded? Oh, Nora, if I 
could only go out there for a little while—for a 
month, a week, nay, a single day—it seems to 
me I could bear it better !” 

“Let us hope and pray for it,” said Nora, 
with a wistful sigh. 

At which the girl turned impetuously, and 
flung her arms about her neck, and kissed her 
again and again. 

“I am wicked, cruel, ungrateful! Poor 
Nora, you have shared this bitter imprisonment 
to make it brighter for me; and now I have 
turned and reproached you, as if it were your 
doing that these bolts will not open. Come, 
Nora, I will be good again.” 

“Are the lessons all ready? Monsieur will 
come in the stage, you know.” 

“The tiresome man! How much gold must 
he receive to win his consent to these myste- 
rious visits? What a fierce, wild creature he 
must think me! Sometimes I am barely civil, 
and again I am frigid and cold as an iceberg ; 
but one thing he must admit, I have my les- 
sons ready for him. Let him come as soon as 
he will.” 

‘Tt means something,” said Nora, musingly. 
“If you were to stay here always, why should 
he have you educated to adorn—any circle?” 

“One might question the wind, as well as ask 
concerning that man’s motives. Hark! there 
is monsieur’s signal. Let him whistle. Neither 
you nor I can admit him. Oh, Nora, some- 
times I am tempted of the Evil One. I see 
Jacob going to the gate. He takes good care 
now to make sure there is no one near. See 
him glance around now! He has heard mon- 
sleur’s signal.” 

A strong, stout-looking fellow, with a verv 
stolid, unimpressive face, was hurrying down 
the walk. He came to a dead halt as he saw 
the pair in the shade of the tree near the great 
gate. 

Miriam’s scornful laugh, albeit silvery sweet 
in tone, floated out to meet him, as she turned 
herself slowly. 

An impatient triple whistle hurried Jacob’s 
steps. He proceeded to the gate, fingered a 
moment lightly and easily at the turning brass, 
wrought out a word which slipped magically 
from the rod, and the great chain was free to 
fall. 
Through the opening gate stepped a small, 
slight man, with iron-gray locks, complexion 
almost coffee-colored, so brown was it, and 
small, round eyes, black as beads, and piercing 
as a dart. : 

“A fair day, good Jacob,” said monsieur. 
All is well, I trust 7” 

“ All well, monsieur,” dryly and laconically, 
while he busied himself in refastening the gate, 

“Ig the master in, Jacob ?” 

The stolid servitor shook hishead. Monsieur 
looked a little disturbed. 

“TI surmised—I hoped—that is, I ex- 
pected ” began he. 

“ He was here yesterday,” quoth Jacob, put- 
ting one hand in his pocket, and drawing forth 
a letter, ‘and he asked me to give you this, 
and say that, for a time, the lessons are to be 

ven up. Mebbe he explains. I don’t know, 

am sure. There’s the letter.” 

**T hope I have not offended him,” mut- 
mured monsieur, in genuine concern. 

A crisp new bank-note fluttered forth. Mon 
sieur seized it, glanced at the number, and 
grew radiant. 

“It is all right—all right,” he exclaimed, 
briskly. ‘‘ Now I will go to mademoiselle.” 

“ She has gone to the house.” 

“Whither I will follow, good Jacob.” 

An hour afterward the little brown-faced 
Frenchman came forth, and Jacob went through 
the same formula to allow his exit which had 
given him admittance. 

He walked briskly until he gained the road. 
Then monsieur stood, looking back earnestly, 
although all which could be seen of the 
house was the top of the centre chimney, 
which rose above a gap in the unbroken line 
of dark-green fir, and the feathery underspray 
of larch. 

“1 know the spot, and the house, and the 
girl’s face,” he muttered; “ but everywhere 
else I am baffled. That man is so thoroughly 
disguised I have no hope of being able to 
identify him. He wears a wig and false whis- 
kers, and those horrible blue glasses. No, I 
should not even know bis voice. Well, well, I 
was in hopes some clue would fall in my way 
upon this visit, for it is a secret worth hunting 
up. I am sure there is some good reason for 
shutting up this beautiful young creature. 
Who is she? Ah, if yon could only find out, 
Jean Gourbel, who knows but it might meke 
your fortune ?” 

Monsieur flang out his hands, shrugged his 
shoulders, and made such a queer face, that 
had there been a looker-on, he must have 
langhed outright. But pot a soul was Visible, 
and so monsieur proceeded on his way. And 
the roa’ and the path to the securely-guarded 
cottare were left to profound peace and 
quiet. 





CHAPTER It, 


“ Very important and unexpected news,” said the 
staid Ja coming into a sunny little room where 
the you Miriam and her nurse were sitting overa 
pees embroidery-frame, two days after monsieur’s 

ve- 4 

He had just returned from the visit to the 
ing village and post-office. —e 

** News, indeed |? ejaculated Miriam, bitterly; “as 
wT ceouk eaapune te laseeth tee Gao eotane toe 

out the crease e paper 
of the o rice which he held in his hand, ere he 
replied, his own slow and deliberate fashion. 

‘The master will not come to us the coming week.” 
ma ali, 

- Nora laid a hand upon her shoulder. 


“Hush, Miss { There is something more to 


“He is He could scarcely write legibly, and 
tells me the physician ia positive he wil have f dan- 
gerous fever. 

“Tl f repeated Miriam, her eyes dilating; “then, 


pe 
She and hung her head, the slow crimson 
on her cheek. 
“Oh, don’t |’ remonstrated Nora, 
“An ungrateful, —— a quoth Jacob, 
They Eno Uae wes in ber thetettn, nthe 


saw it. 
“ Well,” said she, defiantly, “ am I to blame for the 
sentiments his conduct has created? Be honest, 
Ja and tell me if you think it would be human na- 
ture for me to grieve if he should die—this man who 
ea we eee is eold, and hard, 
“ op, 02 Stns, on8 cunatiunets Sed greene” 
repeated Jacob, a) rm 3 up one hai and fairly 
. “ Look at yourself, living here like 
the yy $4 Take care, Miss Miriam, 
in dust and ashes, your ingra- 

ve in the world.” 


it, 
hg A by Pg ty chose for my 
sake, Yet what can I do, Nora? If could only know 


ora oO ceate, sn6 Suraing ber face, touched 
to the cheek. 
+ ang he in oo goad and noble, Nora?” 


“T dare not set myself up for a judge, my child.” 

And then she croesed her hands over her knee, and 
her forehead was contracted into a perplexed frown. 

The girl drew back a little and watched her in 


silence. 

“Ay,” muttered Nora, “knowing all, how dare I 
blame him?” 

And then she sighed again, and a purple haze, 
which the knew came from the horror of some 
memory which opened to her review the long-sealed 

of the Past, crept into Nora’s pale blue eyes. 

“ Ay, it was hard upon him—bitter hard! No won- 
der it changed him. What else could happen when, 
in one night, fell the icy shroud upon a garden abios- 
som with June roses ?’’ 

Miriam looked at her wistfully. 

“Nora, Nora,” whispered she, “do you mean that 

bas been ” 


7, ‘y, child the deadliest wrong which a man can 


“Nora, Nora,” catching at her hands, the soft eyes 
enupenite, the fresh yo cheek , “it was not 


at my hands! Why am I to blame? I am innocent 
of any W Au 

Nora t her in her arms. 

‘een are, my lamb, my snowdrop, as innocent 
as the drifted snow !”’ 


“Some terrible thing happened. Was it my father 
or my mother? You will never talk to me of either, 
Nora. Tell me which it was who wronged this man 
in so deadly a fashion that he cannot look upon their 
helpless and innocent child without hatred?’ 

“Not hatred, Miriam; oh, no, not hatred! Some- 
times, when you have not known it, I have seen him 
watch you, the face he keeps so stern and cold to you 
convulsed with a yearning egony of love. Sweetest | 
if you knew all the woeful happening of the world 

ou might learn to thank him for this safe and sinless 
me. 

“Never! never!” returned the young girl, vehem- 
ently. “I am not afraid of the world, if I can only 
share its glories and delights, to help in its work, ay ! 
even to suffer through its experience.” 

““My innocent |’ said Nora, pathetically, looking 
wistfully at the lovely, eager young creature. 

“I cannot bear to think any wrong of my mother,” 
murmured Miriam, softly, a moment after, turning 
her face toward the window, while a pensive haze 
crept over it. “No cinking ~ a. ~ es 
her, yet I am always , somehow always 
seeks to feel her near me—ah, how dearly I love her— 

mother ! my own mother !”’ 
Kora looked over to the dreamy face with growing 
awe, and started nervously when the girl suddenly 
turned upon her, 

“Nora, there are some questions you may sure’ 
answer. My mother was beautiful—I know she was.” 

“Yes,” answered Nora, clasping her hands, “as 
beautiful as an houri.” 


*“* And she was pure and good f”’ 
Nora’s tears silently. 
“Yes, Miriam, W she was my darling; when I 


was her tender nurse—even as now I am yours—she 
was pure and good.” 

“ Ana always?” asserted Miriam. 

“She was sorely tried, poor lamb! She was tried 
with fire, and all human flesh is weak—a tender wo- 
man most of all—through the very strength of her un- 
selfish devotion,” murmured Nora, scarcely above a 


Wir And she was not happy?” 

“ And she 

“No, no,” cried out Nora, fiercely, as if rising up 
against some unseen accuser. ‘She was not happy. 
I was only too thankful when those beautiful eyes 
closed upon a world that had been for her such a cruel 
scene of strife and anguish. No one shall say she was 


” 
Wore, if he dies—if this fever is # fatal one—shall 

‘ou tell me everything then 
, “Yes. I will tell you all, poor child! You must not 
ask me any more.” 

“1 will’ go out into the garden, and walk,” said 
Miriam, gently. “I will leave you to grow calm and 
quiet in peace, Nora.” 

And she passed out, followed by Jacob’s still resent- 
ful glance, and went down to a favorite of hers— 
& mossy bank beyond the arbor, in a little wilderness 
of tangled vines, which swang unchecked from bough 
to bough of the thickest trees. She sat down there. 
threw off. her hat, and back the wealth of 
glossy brown hair curling upon her forehead. 

“Oh, my mother! it does not matter to me how you 
sinned. I love you—I love you |” exclaimed she, and 
lifted her eyes ss toward the sky. 

In dropping m presently, the eyes came in con- 
tact with Lyd dark Sy oy ~ ay the fir-tree, which 
towered on the ou 

She gave a sudden start, and finally burst into a 
| laugh. For there, perched up on the upper limb, was 
a queer figure. 

e man, whoever it was, held up a warning finger, 
and called in a suppressed voice : 

“Don’t make a disturbance ; don’t call any atten- 
tion : I want to speak with you.” 

“With me!’ answered the , her amusement 
deepening into keen interest. “ How can that be? You 
do not know me.” 

“Not know you!” returned the stranger. “Oh, I 








should ha’ +f ~- had there been s hundred 
more. bn OL ving, breathing image !” 


arch 
“ He is sick, or it would never have leaked out ; and 
an odd little brown-faced Frenchman came in the 


“Monsieur Gourbel,” pronounced Miriam. 
“ Yes, that is it, I believe. How rejoiced she will be 
to know I have found you at last.” 


more imperiously. 
enw ean 
And man’s face spoke more than his words. 
“ Are we secure from spying? I dare not talk above 


will not. They know that 
I am securely caged by wall. Youwneed not fear. 
Tell me who sent you, and what you want?” 

“TI want you to go with me to-night, to one who is 


waiting.” 
ot will oa 80 as to set foot out ef this 
Pe But I shall bring you back. I must bring you 
ck,_She sald 80.7" to 6 cms hea 
en W use me to go 
bursting into a passion of tears, 
hat use! To consolation to the 


than tha’ wane refuse ?”’ 

“ Refuse | ou misunderstand me. Does the 

go. Bei wast will pes tac gue pena? ee 
w D 

“Let it remain clos Thave a litte mother-wit. 

guessed, from the little talk, that you 


“Will there be any dim about your coming 
Oh i Bakes, Sur hq bate Gime Hey” 

“No, Goon. 

“Then I will be here, and I will 8 light ladder 
of wire. I can mount to the top the wall, and 
lower it down on its side. I will havea to 
take us to the nearest station for the — t ex- 


you, but it is the only way.” 
“ Very hard to come back again,” Miriam. 
“You must promise me that you not refuse to 
return,’’ he isted. 
“Why are you all in league against me?’ returned 


she, pi ° 
“Tt is none of my planning. I only obey my orders. 
r than me have j the matter, and made de- 
cision. They say it is tfor you to remain under 
his care, but eruel in him to hide you from those that 
have eages and searched for you.”’ 

“T shall find some one at last Pee we be viling to 
explain all this m !’ exciaimed the girl, smiling 
hopefully. ‘“ What they say ‘© find me gone?” 

“J hope to bring you back | ‘ore they discover 
your absenee. But I shall be i rc again as soon as 
you can away. I wonder if ae bought this wall 
would keep you safe?” 

“T have thought of that,” murmured Miriam. 

“You must not let me teach you unruly tricks,” 
said the stranger, doubtfully, “ It is best for you to 
will tell you so,”’ 

hile he spoke he cauti descen the 
tree, when a loud whistle was heard from beyond the 
thicket, the unco! acob’s warning his ap- 


roac 
. Miriam hastened from the @ tell-tale blush 
eens to her very forehead, had Jacob only no- 
t. 


She was anxious to detain him from nearer ap- 
proach to the wall, = —_ she bent over a bed of 
glowing » gently : 

“T am sorry that I have offended you, Jacob. You 
must remember how ignorant I am of any explana- 
tory circumstances. You must have more patience 
with me.” 

“T don’t mind how scornfully you speak to me ; in- 
deed I don’t ; but it cuts me to the heart to have you 
hate him—when—when——” 

“Well, Jacob, when what?” 

The man pursed up his lips and shook his head, 

“ Miss Miriam, you mustn’t ask any question.” 

But his tone showed that his anger was mollified. 

“ Well, then, if I comply, we shall be friends again ?” 
asked she gayly. “And, by-the-way, when shall you 
take us to anot long ride? Must we wait for his 


perm: nm? 
“No,” returned Jacob, quickly. “ He leaves every- 


to my 

ary no doubt, he feels Wane deaue cs Te- 
sponded the girl, shaking her white at him. 
“ Ah, Jacob, Jacob, I can’t help honoring you for your 
faithfulness, although it is so provoking and trouble- 
some for me. You are a trusty jailer. If you were 
not, I warn you, I should filt away without giving you 
an instant’s warning.” 

Jacob answered her smile. 

‘You shall have your ride, Miss Miriam.” 

“ Only think, Jacob, I have never received a letter 
in my life—not one. & new sensation it would 
be to have you bring me one, to break the seal, and 
read, ‘Dear Miriam’! Ah, how can you have the 
heart to be stern with me, Jacob, knowing how many 
such experiences are dead to me, or, rather, have 
never found life? It is hard and cruel—you know it 
is 


“ Not half so cruel as what he has borne for years,” 
answered Jacob, and moved on. 

“But a change is coming,’”’ murmured the ex- 
ultingly, as she turned toward the house. “Ah, I am 


sure of it! d to think that I am going to-night 
upon a lo ey—to learn 80 new things, to 
see—oh, who can it be I am to see? ven help and 
guide me |’ 

CHAPTER III. 


A PLEASANT Western window, whose clamberin 
honeysuckles framed a picture. A fair- 
gen ed mother lean out, and «4 tall, 
young man, with the bloom and charm of ea outh 


on his fresh chee’ and b tness of boy- 
ish hopefulness in eyes, without, one arm 
ey to rest lovingly her shoulder. 

“ so your mind is ‘ei 

“TI think so, mother ; , 1 think there is no 
question in the matter.” 


“It would be very sad, indeed, to offend Sir Robert.” 
“IT shall be , I admit ; but, mother dear, if it 
ha you m think it so terri a 


| daunted, I 





cause you to blush for me, nor disgrace my father's 


She bent her head to kiss soft] that shapely, supple 
hand ae on hers with such man'y dignhy cad yee 


tecting 

“No, Paul, I do not fear that. But I do dread to 
have your hopeful, eager gene broken down by dis- 
appointments and trials, sickened by the anxious and 
tormenting experience of hopes constantly deferred 
and defeated. I know something about it. You 
know your father tried a little while to earn a com- 
fortable competence out of the army. Alas! J could 
not endure that you sheuld undergo all the torture of 
| a. drove -y ¥ + 2 his commission with 

an ess, even parted from 
wife and child.” om - 

“But my father was educated for a poat- 
tion, and that very circumstance unfitted for 
civil affairs. No, no, mother dear, I shall not be 
nD to your anxieties b; 
choice of mine,” s bisa 


agreeable. If he would enough to give 
the required security, and I could step into a VT ag 
ship there in that new enterprise, I should as if 
my fortune was mede,” pursued the youth, lo 
“And he will—oh, yes, he must ly see the ad- 
be 4 of it. I wish that he were a little different 
sort of a man, though. It is little enough that I have 
seen of him, to be sure, but I have never been able to 
feel at ease in his presence. If I could only talk with 
him freely and confidentially, I am sure I could con- 
vince him of the good sense of my proposal,” 

Mrs, Aylmar drummed on the window-sill, her 
fixed thoughtfully upen the distant view, of w 
a she = nothing. . 

“ He Is a peculiar obert always was, and 
thinks a vast deal of his dignity.” rae sd tag 

“T know "—and Paul shrugged his shoulders—“ he 
does not allow himself, or any one else, to forget that 
he is Sir Robert Graff, the head of an old and illus- 
we family. Well, mother mine, you were a Graff 

“Yes; and you, my darling, are a Graff. Old 
Nurse Williams was so much struck with 
other day, she says 

r 


everything, and mine to earn a poor 
competence ?”” 

Paul whistied. 

“T am sure, my wise mamma, you can’t me 


to defend the cause. But it is as itis; and I shan’t 
be quixotic enough to it the windmill, when I have 
80 much more pressing business on hand.” 

“If anything should happen to the heir, the title 
and estate would be pursued the mother. 

“ When Sir Kobert had done with it,” laughed Paul 
“Tshan’t rest my hopes upon a phantom. 
There are two healthy lives between such & poasi- 
bility, and likely enough to bea dozen. Didn’t you 
see among the fashionable items of the Times that 
hint that the heir-prospective of Graff Towers was to 
lead to the hymeneal altar the lovely and accomplished 
heiress of the Hon. Theon Waythe?” 

“Yes; 1 read it,” answered Mrs. Aylmar, and 
— a 

‘aul smiled playfully. 

“‘Now, mother mine, you are a little foolish. I am 
afraid you share the Graff weakness, are slightly 
tainted with its monomania, and believe that not to 
be a Graff is to be wretched, forlorn, and worth- 
less. I shall prove you absurd and false. I am 
an Aylmar; let us forget that biuer blood mingles 
in my veins, and talk over my prospects, First, you 
are not sorry that I have turned my back upon a sol- 
dier’s life ; chat I am resolved to res decline 
this offer of Sir Robert’s to obtain for me a commis- 
sion in Her Majesty’s army.” 

The mother clasped both hands upon his arm, while 
she gianced within to a wall, where hung 
@ sword, and a silken , and a plamed hat, over 
the portrait of a young and handsome man, from 
whose broad forehead and firm-set lip it was evident 
the younger Paul had gained the features that were 
not found in the Graff portrait gallery. 

“Sorry, Pauli?f—when that cruel India still wastes 
the precious lives of the bravest and the best.” 

“Then you ought to be giad that I have found an 
opening in a pursuit that is congenial to my tastes. 

achinery always had a fascination for me, and@ the 
subtle mysteries of traffic and trede bold a keen relish 
like an exciting _— inciting me to the vigorous 
solution, Now, my uncle will assist he will 
make me happier, I dare say, than the heir already is 
in anticipation of @ the family honors.” 

“T am afraid he will not like the idea, If it wasa 
profession !”’ 

“Oh, mother, are not all the professions already 
crowded with poor, incompetent creatures, younger 
scions of proud houses, all equally ambitious of mak- 
ing a genteel appearance, and of escaping as much as 

ible from the work before them? No, no, I will 
no hanger-on. I am willing to work ; I want 
and there is no humiliation or dishonor in an 
entrance into the mart of trade.” 

He was very much in earnest ; his eye kindled, his 
cheek flushed. She was proud of him and yet she 
sighed still. 

“He ought to arrive shortly. Did you say he would 
gee down from the Towers, or come by rail?” asked 

au 

‘*He did not specify in his letter, only said he would 
call this afternoon and settle matters. I am sure he 
does not dream of your refusing the commission.” 

“T hope he will come. The suspense tires you as 
wellasme. Hark!” 

“ Wheels in the front avenue, He has come, Paul, 
yonr uncle has come.” 

Mrs. Aylmar started up, fluttered and nervous, 
Her son’s face flushed, and he went hastily around to 
the side veranda, returning the next instant to say: 

“Yes, mother, it is Sir Robert’s carriage. Shall I 
go down to the steps to meet him?” 

“By all means, Paul; and pray be exceedingly 
careful to humor his fancies,” 

And as the young man again disappeared, Mra. 
Aylmar went to the toilet-tabie, arranged her collar, 
and brushed her hair, and then fluttered to the door, 
returning again to drench her handkerchief with 
cologne. 
“He is so peculiar! I feel convinced that he is 

ing to be angry with Paul. How my heart flutters! 

t is a shame to be afraid of one’s own brother. As 
if I was not a Graff also.” 

Which last idea seemed to give her courage, for she 
straightened up her form, lifted her head proudly, and 
walked boldly forth to the little parlor. 

7 * . * - > . 


For the continuation of this intensely interestints 
story of Miriam, and why she was thus secinded, se® 
FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CoRnNER, No. 225, issted 
September 6. 








A Mom™y Tarez Txovsawp Years Orp.— 
The oldest relic of humanity extant is the skeleton of 
one of the elder Pharaohs, encased im its original 
burial-robes, and wonderfully perfect, considering ita 
age, which was deposited about eighteen or twenty 
months ago in the British Museum, and ts justly con- 
sidered the most valuable of its archeological treas- 
ures. The lid of the coffin which contained the royal 
mummy was inscribed with the name of its occupant, 
Pharaoh Mykerinus, who succeeded the heir of the 
builder of the Great Pyramid, about ten centuries be- 
fore Christ. The monarch whose crumbling bones 
and leathery integuments are now exciting the 
wonder-gazers in London, reigned in Egypt before 
Solomon was born, and only about eleven centuries or 
so after Mizraim, the grandson of father Noah, and 
the first of the Pharaohs, had been carried to his fa- 
thers. The tide-mark of the deluge would scarcely 
have been obliterated when this man of the early 
world lived, moved, and had his being. 
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CHANG, THE CHINESE CIANT. 


Cxane Woo Gow is about twenty-three years 
of age; he was born at Fychow, a city in the Au-hwy 
province of the Chinese Empire. The Changs have 
all been great “tall” men, His father, Chang Tzing, 
was a great scholar, a disciple of Confucius; his grand- 
father, Chang, was a warrior of some renown. His 
elder brother, Chang Sou Gow, a soldier in the Impe- 
rial army, is six inches shorter than Chang Woo 
Gow, but more massive, and of great strength. He 
weighs five hundred pounds, and is known as the Ter- 
ror of the Tartar, and called the strong man of the 
East, Chang has one sister living, who is only six 
feet high. Eight years ago his father died, and hav- 
ing some means at his disposal, he gratified his taste 
by traveling over a part of China, and in due course 
found himself at Shanghae, One day whilst worship- 
ing in the temple, he saw the fair King Foo (or the 
Honest Lily), who is now his wife. 

Their marriage was a romantic one (for it is not in 
the code of good manners that they should see one 
another until the priest says, ‘‘ Behold the wife your 
parents have chosen for you ”), Chang suddenly fell 
in love with his wife, and she—well, we suppose she 
climbed in love with him. On the 8th of April, 1865, 
they left Shanghae, and on the Sth of August, 1865, 
arrived at London, where they accepted an engage- 
ment for the purpose of being exhibited, and for some 
time held their levees at the Egyptian Hall, London, 
On September 12th, 1865, Chang had the pleasure of 
being received at the Marlborough House, We quote 
the Datly Telegraph of September 138th: “ Yesterday 
the Celestials had the honor of being received by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, in company with the 
Prince and Princess Louise of Hesse, the Princess 
Hilda, the Duke of Cambridge, and a numerous 
party. Chang, at the request of the Prince of Wales, 
and with a pencil lent by the Duke of Cambridge, wrote 
his chop or signature, at a height impossible to guess, 
on the ornamental wall of the drawing-room. The 
royal party were much interested, and the Princess of 
Wales received some little presents from Chang, who, 
having bowed to the party, took his leave.” Chang 
and his wife have also been received by the Emperor 
and Empress of the French when in Paris, having 
visited all the large towns in Great Britain. They 
now intend making a tour of America, accompanied 
by their agent, Mr. Edward Parlett, of Norwich, Eng- 
land, Chang and King Foo have been for some weeks 
in New York and the neighborhood, and have received 
very favorable impressions of the country and the 


people. 








A WATERMELON FEAST IN RICHMOND, 


Tue Southern negro in no particular more 
palpably exhibits his epicurean tastes than in his ex- 
cessive fondness for watermelons. The juvenile 
freedman is especially intense in his partiality for 
that refreshing fruit. 

Our engraving shows a group of youngsters dis- 
cussing melons in the streets of Richmond, Va. The 
earnestness and gusto with which the sable gor- 
mands dispose of the cool and watery pulp, pleasantly 
illustrates the keen sense of enjoyment inseparable 
from the negro character. 








Wun did the alphabet get into a row? 
When A bet, B fit, D cried, N raged, Q bit, and 
X pounded. 


A carrentre being asked for a riddle, pro- 
pounded the following : 

“I picked it up; 1 couldh’t find it ; I put it down, 
and went along with it.” 
‘ No one could guess it. It was a splinter in his 
loot. 


Aw Exzornrcat Joxr.—An Illinois paper says 
that a flash of lightning lately entered a school-room 
in that State, and tore a pair of boots from a boy’s 
feet and hurled them at the head of the master, to the 
great delight of the unterrified juveniles, 


Arter Stonewall Jackson’s death, at Chan- 
cellorsville, a story became current among the Con- 
federate legions—which the soldiers loved to repeat 
over the fires of their bivonac—that, on account of his 
extreme piety, when their famous chieftain fell, a de- 
tachment of angels left the heavenly gates to visit the 
battle-field, and escort the hero’s soul to heaven. The 
celestial squadron searched the close-strewn plain, 
but without effect, He whom they sought could not 
be found, and they returned mournfully to heaven to 
report their want of success. But lo! behold! on ar- 
riving they found the spirit of the immortal warrior 
there already. Stonewall Jackson had made a fank 
march, and got to heaven before them. 





——— 


A Regular Habit of Body 


Is absolutely essential to physical health, and clear- 
ness of intellect. Ner isthisall. Beauty of person 
cannot co-exist with an unnatural condition of the 
bowels. A free passage of the refuse matter of the 
system through these natural waste pipes, is as neces- 
Bary to the purity of the body as the free passage of 
the offal of a city through its sewers is necessary to 
the health of its inhabitants. 

Indigestion is the primary cause of most of the 
diseases of the discharging organs, and one of ite 
most common resulig is CONSTIPATION. This com- 
Plaint, besides being dangerous in itself, has many 
disagreeable concomitants—such as an unpleasant 
breath, a sallow skin, contaminated blood and bile, 
hemorrhoids, headache, loas of memory, and general 
debility. 

HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS remove al 
these evils by removing their immediate cause in the 
digestive organs, and regulating the action of the in- 
testines. The combination of properties in this cele- 
brated preparation is ome of its chief merits, It is 
not merely a stimulant, or a tonic, or an antibilious 
agent, or a nervine, or a blood depurient, or a cathar- 
tic, but all these curative elements judiciously blended 
in one powerful restorative. It lends activity and 
vigor to the inert and enervated stomach, relieves the 
alimentary canal of its obstructions, and gives tone 
to the membrane which lines it, gently stimulates the 
liver, braces the nerves, and cheers the animal spirits. 
No other remedy possesses such a variety of hygienic 
virtues. It isto these characteristics that it owes its 
prestige as a household medicine. Experience has 
proved that it is as harmless as it is efficacious, and 
hence it is as popular with the weaker sex as with the 
stronger. 

HOSTETSER’S STOMACH BITTERS ie gold in bot- 
tles only, and the trade-mark blown in the glass and 
engraved on the label, with our steel engraved rey- 
enue stamp over the cork, is the test of genuineness, 
Beware of counterfeits. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are 
peculiarly adapted to this season of the year, when 
ailggeall indsmmation end iritation, hile se pans 

™m: wi 
and invigorate the blood, 














GET IT PURE. 


A Pint of Pain Paint for $5, a quart for $8, ora gallon 
for $20, double strength, with full directions, will be 
sent to any person, free of charges, on receipt of the 
money at oe mR R. L. WoLcorr’s Office, 181 
Chatham Square, New York; or 6 bottles of Anni- 
hilator, for Catarrh and Colds in the head, on 
receipt of $6. Look out for Counterfeits. tf 


THE PATENT 
ANTLRHEUMATIC WADDING, 


After. the plan of Abas KERI NepsHep, the celebrated 





Arabian P has the miraculous power of cur- 
ing the most te sickness in a most surprising 
short time. 

It takes away Rheumatism and all sickness arising 
from a cold, through absorption and separation, re- 
storing completely to health. 

Druggists ev: Depot, 


ere. Wholesale 
. REISER, 482 Broadway. 


IS is, without question, the best family knitting 
Ta ever invented, It is small, light, neat, 
simple of py hae’ works rapidly, 
has but one needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting. 
needle stitch (and two others), with light or heavy, 
single or double yarn, sets up and finishes tts own 
work, and needs no weights. It knits close or loose 
textures, hollow or flat web, 1 or small fabrics— 
capers Se con be Kas by nd, and in a much 

manner. A child can readily operate it, and 
can learn to do 80 much sooner than to knit with ordi- 
nary needles. There is nothing to be done but to 
thread a needle and turn a crank, until the heel is 
reached, which is formed to perfection, with little 
weno and no sewing: the same is the case with the 


The price of this knitter is but $25, which places it 
within the reach of every family. It is destined to be 
reid exossdngy ibeal term for gaging ni 

ex! rms for ts 
sale. Send for circulars, 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MAOHINE CO., 8. W. 
< 11th and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATCHES FOR THE MILLION. 


The GREAT TRADE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
neorporated by the State) sell Fine GoLp and SoLip 
ILVER WATOHES at $10 each. 10,000 Engravings, 

fully describ and illustrating all our Watches, are 

placed in ed envelopes, which are thoroughly 
following when ordered are mailed, postpaid, at the 








follow: prices: Single Engraving, 50c.; Twelve, 
and rich premium, $5; Twenty-five, and elegant 
Silver Hunting Watch as mium, $10. Every en- 
graving entitles the holder thereof to a WaTcH WORTH 
FROM $25 to $750, irrespective of value, FOR $10. 
Nothing can be lost by this investment, as no article 
in our stock is worth less than the money asked, 
while the buyer may obtain a watch worth $750, 
Circulars free! Try us before forming a hasty 
opinion. Address MICHELIN & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, Ourner Fulton Street, New York. 
728-31 


AGENTS WANTED f0°tic"New aimee 


rican Patent Meat and Vegetable Chopper, 
The best thing in the market, without exception, 
For Cut af Machine, terms, etc., address 
D. A. NEWTON & CO,, 
127-30 38 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 








TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 
This Institution offers the accumulated advantages 
of over 50 years’ successful operation. For circulars, 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N.Y. 1727-34 





y ANTED— Agents everywhere — Best 

chances ever offered. Address A. T. WELLS & 
CO., 85 Smithfleld Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Thisisa 
legitimate business, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for cash, New %-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS, 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA, 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOYV- 
ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 










THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





MPOYMENT that pays. For particulars, ad- 
A dress 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
-29 . 


For Black Worms, and Pimples 


On the Face, use PERRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. ©. Perry, 49 Bond 
street New York Sold everywhere. 717-29 


To Remove Mioth Patches. 


Freckles, and Tan from the face, use Perry’s 
Mora AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
ruggists. 








B. c. Perry. Itisreliable, Sold by all D: 
117! 





WANTED —AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Wiil knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute, Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE ©0., Boston, 
Maas., or St. Louis, Mo. 728-39 


USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 
728-31 


25 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents, Samples 
sent sree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 728-40 


$35 Watch free to every Agent! Business new, 
Address C. 8. M. O0., Biddeford, Me. 728-40 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


Wwe. WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions, Address M. WAGNER & 0O., Marshall, 
Mich. 283d 

















DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





GENUINE OROIDE 


yyy ye utmost 


neers, Expressmen, the 
bility, accuracy, and utility 
HAM WATCH and pro- 
as reliable Time- 
Fine Swiss Movements, $12 
Full-Jeweled Patent Levers 
20. Chronometer Bal- 


bill, on receipt 





ae, easering 6 W 
Watch Co., No. 79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


blance to gold 
best gold-cased w 
than a plain silver case.’ 


and we are inf 





GOLD WATCH CO. 


have all the brilliancy, durability and Me 


uine GOLD HunTING-CasE Watches. Ratiroad 


onstrated the 
of the TAC SIMILE W 


Gola, 
Sent by express every where, 
charges to Express, who 
vious to payment of the 





only. 
If you want the Genuine Oroide Gold Watches, be sure and order of our on! office in the United States. To 
H we will send one extra, free of charge.—JOHN t Oroide Gold 


AN, Presiden’ 


Read what the Editor of the New York Dafly Sun says; 

“Mr. Foggan, of 79 Nassau Street, has shown us a specimen of his Oroide Watches. So close is the resem- 

that none but an expert could tell the difference. The movement is the same as that of the 
ormed that the oroide metal wears well, while it is not more costly 





AGENTS WANTED 


FOR A NEW BOOK, 


By CATHERINE E. BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S HOME; 


Or, Princtples af Domestic Science, Being a guide 
to the formation and maintenance of 
Healthful, Beautiful, and Christian Homes. 

Agents are now making from $5 to $30 per day, and 
find it the easiest selling book in the market, as it is 
needed by every family, and there is nocompetition of 
—_ works. Sold only through Agents, by sub- 

ption. 

Exclusive terri and liberal discounts given, 
Agents wanted in every town and county. Send for 
descriptive circular to J. B. FORD & CO., 

Publishers, No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


PARLOR STHAM ENGINE: 


Made entirely of metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete ; will work for hours if supplied with water, 
etc. ; free from danger; a child can work it. Sent 
free with instructions for $1; three for $2 50, 

WALTER HOLT, 

7124-38 102 Nassau Street, New York. 








S9 0 A DAY FORALL. ADDRESS 
. A. J, FULLAM, 650 Broadway "en 





CEO. R. LESLIE, 
No. 17 South William and 53 Stone 5t., 


New Work, 
Importer of 


Scotch and English Ales, Dublin Porter, 
Also Wines Brandies, Gins, 
Whisky, etc. 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 

Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining s0. Mailed for two stamps. Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. * 4 








$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 
nts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides 

and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE sold 

in United States for less than $40, ll others are in- 

fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 

secution and imprisonment, OvtTriT FREE. 

Address W. A. HENDERSON & O0., Cleveland, 0. 


128-31 


HE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN IS 

the best and cheapest. Contains the latest im- 

Enns Vor Humana and Vor Jubdilante. J, 
TEY & OO., Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 
725-28 


TMG HIN 

¢ 

Ue gE ETRE ncHINe 
OR Family use—simple,cheap,rellable, Knits thi 

F AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking’ FREE, 

Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me, 


725-36 











AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period, 

Women ofr Now York; 
OR, THE “ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. 

The most startling revelation of modern times. 
New York Society unmasked. “The Aristocracy,” 
“Women of Pleasure,” “Married women,” and all 
classes thoroughly ventilated. 50illustrations. Price 
$3. Address at once, The New York Book Co., 145 
Nassau street, New York. 721-33 





Perchomancy, Fascination, or Soul-Charm- 

ing. 400 pages; cloth. This wonderful book has 
full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 
either sex, or any animal, at will. Mesmerism, Spir- 
itualism, and hundreds of other curious experiments. 
It can be obtained by sending address, with pos 
to , W. EVANS & O0., 41 8. Eighth St., Philadelp’ 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York). 


’ 











Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 
Du Lays ine 








Great Distribution 
By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 
10 Cash ( tts, “ Cee 200 “ Gifts, “ "500 


20 “ “« 6,000;300 ” 100 

60 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 

76 “ as Melodeons sed 75to 100 
850 Sewing Machines - - pe GOto 175 
500 Gold Watches - - - 


- 75 to 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, etc., valued at $1,000,000 

A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c, 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25c. a Sealed Ticket ts 
drawn without choice, and sent by mail to any ad- 

ress, The prize named upon it will be delivered to 
the ticket-holder on payment of One . Prizes 
are immediately sent to any address by express or 
return mail. 

You will know what your prize is before you pay 
for it. Any prize exchanged for another of same 
value. No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
a 


REFERENCES :—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Priges and kindly 







rmitted us to publish them: Andre Burns, 
cago, $10,000; Miss Clara 8. Walk 
Piano, $800; James M. Matthews, $5,000 


, 

John T. Andrew, Savannah, $5,000; Agn 
Simmons, Charleston, Piano, $600, We P 
names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS:—“ The firm is reliable, 
and deserve their success.’’— Weekly Tribune, May 8, 
“We know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—WN, ¥. 
Herald, May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 
prize, which was prompily received.”"—Datly News, 


June 3, 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every pack: of 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Stix Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 36 for $6 ; 110for $15. All letters should 
be addressed to 


HARPER, WILSON & CO., 
727-30 173 Broadway, New York. 





O IT NOW.—Don’t delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive PLE LEAVES 
for twelve months, It is the cheay the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. Spechnen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


The Novelty is the best 
press ever invented with 
which to DO YOUR OWN 
PRINTING, and is second to 
none for the use of GENERAL 
Jos oe ty A 
P Tesses, ’ 

Send to BENJ. dR dobs, 
Proprietor, 351 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass,, for 
tive Circular, containing tes- 
timonials from all parts of the country, with spect- 
mens of work done on the press, and specimen 
of Types, Cuts, Borders, etc. tf 


“THE WORKSHOP.” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 


And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. e superior taste, exquisite finish and 

eat practical value of the designs given in this 
Cereal are creating for it a world-wide eae. 
It is highly useful especially to Architecta, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco- 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
graphers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 

as-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 

Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc, 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 

any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“ WORKSHOP.” 

a : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 

cents, 

Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. 

Active Canvassers wanted everywhere. 

E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 2% Frankfort street, New York. 














ONE LP SE 
CYPRESS HIttL 
CEMETERY. 


OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, WN. Y 
(Corner of Grand Street). 


OFFICERS: 
EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
A. 8. JARVIS, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, peer: 
HERVEY G. LAW, WM, J. PEASE, JO 
I. VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 

N. G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor. 
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THOSE who have 
been favored with a 
perusal of the Ro- 
maneé of Two Sis- 

pronounce it 

of the most ad- 
mirable works of the 
present time. It can- 
not be called a fic- 
tien, for it is found- 
ed upon a most 


lustrates Lord By- 
ron’s famous 


thegm that * 
is 8 


Fiction.” This re- 
markable novel will 
be commenced in 

October Number of 
FRANK Ss 


The new number of 
the Great Humorous 
Paper of America, 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, 
No. 139, being the 
Comic Mlustrated 
History of America 
for the Month. The - 
Cartoons are: The 
Presidential Levee in 
1969; Woman Tri- 
umphant, in Six 
Sketches ; The Chi- 
nesein America Next 
Year—Six Sketches. 
The Great Eclipse, 
or Grant and Andy ; 
The Beaux of our 
Period, and Numer- 
ous Illustrations by 
N Bellew, 
Bisbee, Jump, Ste- 
phens, Davenport, 
and other  well- 
known artists ; and 
sixteen of ex- 
cellent mat- 
ter ‘by the wri- 
ters ‘ 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, — 
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| JUSTICE AFTER THE JUDGES (SLIGHTLY ALTERED FROM SHAKESPEARE). 
Justicz (Othello), to J. B. (Cassio)—-*‘ I love thee—but never more be officer of mine !” 





BISHOP & REIN, 
Jowvelers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 24 





PRETTY WOMEN. 


A comparatively few Ladies monopolize the 
Beauty as well as the attention of Society. 
This ought not to be so, but it is ; and will be 
while men are foolish, and single out pretty 
faces for companions. 

This can all be changed by asing Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm, which gives the Bloom of 
Youth and a refined sparkling Beauty to the 
Complexion, pleasing, powerful and natural 


No Lady need complain of a red, tanned, 
freckled or rustic Complexion who will invest 
] 
cents in Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. Its 


75 
effects are truly wonderful. 

To preserve an | dress the hair. use Lyon's 
Kathairon, 726-280 


aA RIONPY ANOS 


FOUR PATENTS 
Cov ELL&CO.55¢ 010 


ELECANT BRONZED 
lron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finisn. 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of 
Cleanliness and Cheapness, it iafieservedly the most 
& Bed known. Manufactured and for 

to the Trade, by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


309 & 41 Park Pi New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, tfo 


iV) \Y\ ) 





fort, Durability, 


SAPOLIO will make Tins resemble Silver. 

Use SAPOLIo to clean White Paint. 

= le portray Stains. 

‘or po APOLIO is unsw: 

For rantna'iveas Stair-Rods SAPOLIO no equal. 

If you would have clean windows, use SAPOLIO. 
Sample cake sent by on t of 20 cents, 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons, 211 Washington street, N. Y. 
Soaps of the finest kinds for family use. eer ~ 
1809. ‘0 


SWEET 





SWEET QUININE, is warranted 
J . for dose—to = 
sulphate ter) Quinine, w 
the fuentes advan of be- 
E ing sweet instead of bitter. 

VAPNIA, is OPIUM PURIFIED 
of its sicken and sonous 
roperties ; it is the most per- 


QUININE. 
SVAPNIA | fe: arene and, Soomine 


Sold by a , prescribed by best 
STEARNS, PAI & 





CO., Chemists, New 





| Scrofula Cured by Brandreth’s Pills. 
| causing the expulsion of impurities. The boy feels 
| relieved after a single dose; what tien may be ex- 
pected from twenty? By continuing their use, the 


| whole of the blood, in time, becomes purified, and the | 


body reconstructed from good material, and anew 
lease of life secured. 
Sing Sing, March 25, 1868, 

My Dear Sir: My daughter, Alice, thirteen years 
| old, has been completeiy cured of that horrible disease, 
Scrofula, which for years rendered life a torment; 
after all medicines and many physicians had been 
tried, and failed, 1 commenced giving her your pilis. 
She took them almost every day for three months, 


Yours truly, 
DANIEL LUTHER. 
lion. B. BRANDRETH. rs) 


| ered, 


HOTOGRAPHS OF THE ECLIPSE 

in Iowa, including totality and all phases. Stere- 
oscopic, 25 cents each. Large, $2, postpaid. Trade 
supplied. WILSON, HOOD & CO., Photographic sup- 
plies, 822 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 728-290 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ECLIPSE, 
and full report on all Government Expeditions, in 
Philadelphia Photographer for September. Just out. 
Postpaid, 50 cents acopy. Trade supplied. 
BENERMAN & WILSON, Publishers, 
728-290 th and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BAND 
INSTRUMENT S. 


The most splendid instru- 
ments ever made. Weare 


\hi Schreiber Oornets| 


manufacturing all styles, | 


<P end can readily 


“ supply 
= all orders for sete. nd 


for Price List and Circu- 


~ dar, 
M, J, PAILLARD & O0., 
680 Broadwa;, New York. 


KELLINGER’S LINIMENT.—A time-tried and reliable 
Remedy for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all pains. 
May be used INTERNALLY OR EXTERNALLY. Beware 
of Imitations, -The genuine is signed ‘‘ De Witt C, 
Kellinger.” Price 25c., 50c. and $1, 

Sold by all its, and may be had wholesale of 
Joun F. Henry, No, 8 COLLEGE PLAcE, New York, at 


| the great United States Family Medicine Warehouse. 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 





on | 


| constantly improving. She has now entirely recov- | 


§ RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, 
: JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


} ao 
| RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


Brandreth’s Pills penetrate the whole mass of blood, | 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
tfo 


CAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 


new and handsome patterns for 
Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 


to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


Novelty Pencil-Holder avoids losing pencils, 
726-370 





This is no Humbug! 


with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥. 718-7280 





10 GALLONS OF WHISKY FOR §1. 
Instructions mailed for fifty cents, Address 
| B, C. WEST, Port Deposit, Maryland. 725-280 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 
MANUFACTURED BY 


vid, E,. HOOPER & SONS 
Bal 


ore, Ma. 
-~-ad for Price List. 724-490 


YY SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 


(Szrrmmmxr 11, 1869, 


BALL, BLACK & C0, 


. Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE 


© 
THE FACILITIES OF BALL, B 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OnE 
L TTERNS, AND AT 
ANY OTHER’ HOUSE tx 





4 














WebicaL Superstitions Dissipated —At 

4 ast the profession is alive to the folly of pros- 
trating Nature in the effort to subdue disease, That 
delicious saline tonic and cathartic, TARRANT’s Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT— Heaven's own 
medicine, as it has bubbled since the creation from 
Nature’s laboratory—is displacing all the nauseous 
and debilitating purgatives of the old school, and 
everywhere dyspepsia, liver complaint, rheumatism 
and all ordinary complaints of the stomach, kidneys 
and bowels, are yiclding to its benign operation, 


°o SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 


A New 6-Shot Oartridge Revolver 
22-100 Calibre. 


Silver-Plated 
Frame 


Each, $9. 
Per doz. $96. 


Tull Silver-Plated, $9 50 
Each. Per doz. $102, 


Sent, Freight pas, to any Post- 
office address on the receipt of price, by CHARLES 
FOLSOM, Dealerin every description of Firearms 
83 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-Theasurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


YRes 
WeEURED 


Send 10 cents for Ilustrated Pamphiet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure, 
otf DR. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St, 

















ANTE D—AGENTS—§75 to ~ ong td 
month, everywhere, male ‘and female, to 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED OOM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE, This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We willpay 
$1,000 for any machine that will sew @ 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 
seam than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic Lock 

Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 

cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 

pay Agents from $15 to $200 per month and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount can be 
made, Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURG, Pa., 

Boston, Mass., OR St. Louis, Mo, 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 

and practical cheap machine manufactured, 728-390 


THE BEST SUMMER READING. 
CHEERFUL, INTERESTING, 


CLEVER. 
IN FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


No. 224, 
ISSUED MONDAY, AUGUST 30, 

OUR SPLENDID STORIES, 
TEN TO ONE; 
oR, 

THE TWO MABELS, 
AND 


A STRANGE LOVE CHASE; 


OR, 


THE DAYS OF THE RHINE ROBBERS, 


Will be continued, with the freshest, most original 
and attractive Stories,Sketches of Adventure, Travel, 
Natural History, Biography, etc., and uns 
Illustrations. 

In our next we begin an excellent story, by are 
markably talented author, entitled 

a | 
OGRE. 


MTRIAMS 





Do not fail to get it regularly. 

Ready every Monday morning at all News Dealers’. 
Price ten cents. $4 per annum. Sent for three 
months for $1. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New Yorks y 


acney 
ot 


¥ 





